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THE CHINESE PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION. 


BY TAW SEIN 


The hoary antiquity of the civiliza- 
tion of China is, perhaps, answerable 
for many things in her dealings with 
foreign nations. Even now, after the 
lesson of humiliation taught her by 
the war with Japan, she has not com- 
pletely shaken off the trammels of tra- 
dition, precedent and sumptuary laws 
inseparable from the old-world notion 
of the sacrosanct character of the head 
of the State. It has not yet quite been 
brought home to her’ conviction that, 
like ancient Greece and Rome, she can 
no longer play the rdle of being the 
radiating centre of culture and civiliza- 
tion in the Far East. Hence her atti- 
tude of superiority, contempt and su- 
perciliousness assumed in her relations 
with foreign Powers. Of course, such 
an attitude is resented by the assumed 
parvenu nations of the West, and vig- 
orous efforts have been made to infuse 
reasonableness, moderation and justice 
into the counsels of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. While China’s intercourse 
with other Powers was not so smooth 
or satisfactory as might have been 
wished, the bogie of. the “Yellow Peril” 
was presented to the world by the late 
Mr. Pearson in 1893,’ and was embod- 


1In his work called National Life and 
Character. 


KO, M.R.A.8. 


ied in the famous picture of the Ger- 
man Emperor in 1896. The bogie, how- 
ever, had too good a start, and made a 
tour of the Christian world. It could 
not be overtaken and laid at rest by 
such thoughtful writers as Lord Cur- 
zon, now Viceroy of India, who com- 
pletely refuted Mr. Pearson’s argu- 
ments in his “Problems of the Far 
East” (pp. 396-412). Simultaneously 
with the discussion of the “Yellow 
Peril” by the European press, Chinese 
statesmen began to be confronted by 
the corresponding bogie of the “White 
Peril.” Chinese history shows that the 
aggregation and segregation of States 
forming the conglomerate entity called 
the Chinese Empire are the normal 
law of that Empire, and that the aver- 
age life of a dynasty in China rarely 
exceeds two centuries. Chinese offi- 
cials, thinkers and writers, therefore, 
imagine that the days of the integrity 
and independence of their country are 
numbered. Color was lent to such a 
supposition by the scant respect shown 
to China, as a sovereign international 
State, by the foreign Powers, and by 
the policy of grab, initiated by Ger- 
many, which seized Kiao-Chou in 1897. 
This seizure was followed by the alien- 
ation of Port Arthur and Talienwan 
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to Russia, of Wei-hai-wei and the ter- 
ritory near Hong Kong to England, 
and of Kuangchouwan to France. The 
Chinese Government, as well as the 
Chinese people, as a nation, felt these 
losses severely, because Shantung, 
where Kiao-Chou is situated, is the Pal- 
estine of China, being the birthplace of 
Confucius; because Port Arthur and 
Wei-hai-wei are the Gibraltars of 
Northern China, on whose fortification 
and armament enormous sums of mon- 
ey have been spent; and because the 
alienation of territory near Hong Kong 
and Hainan causes the loss of pres- 
tige of the Central Government in the 
eyes of the people of Kuangtung, 
which is regarded as the hot-bed of 
intrigue and rebellion. When Italy 
demanded the cession of Samun Bay, 
on the coast of Chechiang, the demand 
being supported by England, the pa- 
tience of the Chinese Government had 
become exhausted, and stringent or- 
ders were issued to the provincial au- 
thorities to safeguard their territories 
against foreign aggression. 

The state of strained relations be- 
tween China and the Powers of Europe 
is primarily due to the treatment ac- 
corded to Christian missionaries and 
their converts. When, as a part com- 
pensation for the murder of two Ger- 
man missionaries in Shantung, Ger- 
many sent out the “mailed fist,’’ and 
appropriated Kiao-Chou, the Chinese 
became alive to the fact that the appar- 
ently harmless teachers of religion, 
who inculcate peace and goodwill on 
earth, are important factors in the 
problem of partitioning their country; 
and also to the fact that the conversion 
of Chinese subjects to Christianity is 
almost tantamount to the creation of 
an imperium in imperio. 

The missionary question is a most 
thorny subject in China, as it is brist- 
ling with many difficulties. The great- 
est difficulty is the right of residence in 
all the provinces of China, which is 
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not enjoyed by other classes of foreign- 
ers. This privilege is due to the unau- 
thorized interpolation of the following 
clause by a French missionary, who 
acted as interpreter to the French Mis- 
sion, into Article VI in the Convention 
signed by France and China at Peking 
in 1860: 

. “It is, in addition, permitted to 
French missionaries to rent and pur- 
chase land in all the provinces, and to 
erect buildings thereon at pleasure.” 

Professor Wells Williams, the author 
of “The Middle “Kingdom,” remarks 
as follows on the interpolation:* 

“This sentence is not contained in 
the French text of the Convention, but 
as that language is made, in Article 
III of the Treaty of Tien-tsin, the only 
authoritative text, the surreptitious in- 
sertion of this important stipulation in 
the Chinese text makes it void. The 
procedure was unworthy of a great na- 
tion like France, whose army envi- 
roned Peking when the Convention 
was signed.” 

By virtue of the most favored nation 
clause, the right of such residence was 
also acquired by the missionaries of 
other countries. It is now no longer a 
question whether the enjoyment of 
such a right rests on a legitimate foun- 
dation, because the irregularity, if it 
ean be so called, was legitimized in 
1894 by M. Gérard, the French Minis- 
ter at Peking. who secured the formal 
ratification by the Tsung-li-Yamén of 
the Convention of 1865, which con- 
tained a reference to the interpolated 
clause of 1860. In 1871 the Tsung-li- 
Yamén made an earnest attempt to 
solve the missionary question, and pre- 
sented a statement of suggestions to the 
Corps Diplomatique at Peking, but 
nothing practical ever came of it. 

The facts related above show clearly 
that missionaries were, like opium, in- 


2 Footnote on p. 362 of The Middle King- 
dom. 
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troduced into China at the point of the 
bayonet, and not with the full acquies- 
cence of the Chinese Government; that 
no attempt was made by the foreign 
Powers to meet the Tsung-li-Yamén 
halfway to settle the missionary ques- 
tion; that the Chinese Government was 
practically denied its sovereign rights 
in the matter of having any voice in 
the conversion of its own subjects to 
Christianity; and that the question 
whether the Chinese local authorities 
possessed the requisite machinery for 
protecting the lives and property of for- 
eign missionaries all over the eighteen 
provinces of China was never raised 
or discussed. There is thus little love 
lost between the missionaries and the 
Mandarins, because the murder or ill- 
treatment of a missionary means a de- 
mand, backed up by gun-boats, for 
pecuniary compensation, for the pun- 
ishment of the offenders, for the deg- 
radation of the local officials, includ- 
ing the Viceroys* of provinces, and for 
the cession of territory. As the treat- 
ment of missionaries is a constant 
source of political complications, it be- 
hooves all the Powers interested to set- 
tle, once for all, this most difficult ques- 
tion by means of an international Con- 
ference, to which representatives of 
the Chinese Government should be in- 
vited. The preponderance of British 
interests, commercial and _ political, 
points to London, the emporium of the 
world’s commerce, as the most suitable 
place for convening that Conference. 
The recent Anglo-German agreement 
guaranteeing the territorial integrity 
of China should lay at rest the bogie of 
the “White Peril,” which has much 
exercised Chinese minds, and the pat- 
ent fact that the Chinese are rather a 
commercial and industrial race, ardent- 
ly devoted to the arts of peace, than a 
nation ready to follow the lead of a 


3 This would be like demanding by Mr. Kru- 
ger the decapitation of Mr. Rhodes and the 
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Genghis Khan or Tamerlane, should 
help in burying forever the phantom of 
the “Yellow Peril,” which exists only 
in the brain of speculative writers. 
Love begets love; hatred begets hatred; 
and it is to be hoped that no more sus- 
picion, mistrust or dishonesty will en- 
ter into the international relations be- 
tween China and her foreign neigh- 
bors. 

The present situation in China dem- 
onstrates clearly that, as the terror of 
the “Yellow Peril’ is confronted by 
that of the “White Peril,” so the impo- 
tence of Europe finds a counterpart in 
the inertness of China. The situation 
as affecting Europe is admirably de- 
scribed as follows by the Graphic of 
October 6, 1900: 

“The truth doubtless is, that the 
Powers are not a little frightened of 
the crisis. All of them are anxious to 
get out of it as quickly as possible, but 
they are afraid to follow the Russian 
advice and leave the Chinese masters 
of the field, because they know that 
such a course would only be the prel- 
ude to a fresh and still more serious 
crisis; and they are also afraid to for- 
mulate punitive proposals, because, if 
they were rejected by China, they 
would be compelled to coerce her into 
acquiescing in them, and this would 
mean just the very undertaking they 
are most anxious to avoid. It is a curi- 
ous illustration of the impotence of 
Europe. The Powers are perhaps, not 
so much afraid of the military opera- 
tions which a new campaign against 
China would involve, although none of 
them would enter upon them with a 
light heart—as they undoubtedly fear 
the burden of responsibility which vic- 
tory might bring with it. Were China 
shaken too roughly, she would assured- 
ly go to pieces, and then the question 
of partition would arise. Over such a 


dismissal of Sir Alfred Milner for the Jame- 
son Raid. 
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question the Powers would probably 
quarrel, and this would mean Arma- 
geddon; but if they did not quarrel, 
and partition were arranged, each 
Power would then find itself confront- 
ed by the gigantic task of suddenly 
taking military and civil charge of a 
population of about 100,000,000 souls. 
This is not a prospect which any of 
them contemplate with equanimity. 
The embarrassment already caused to 
Russia by the crisis is shown by the 
desperate means she has been com- 
pelled to resort to in order to meet the 
demands made on her exchequer, to 
pay the unexpected expenses of the 
campaign in Manchuria. She is con- 
sequently in no hurry to add to her re- 
sponsibilities. Germany, notwithstand- 
ing the Emperor’s flamboyant speech- 
es, is scarcely better off than Russia. 
Her forward policy in China is so un- 
popular that the Government is unable 
to raise a loan of £4,000,000 in the coun- 
try to meet the expenses, and has been 
obliged to appeal to the American mon- 
ey market. England, happily, has no 
financial embarrassments, but she is 
recovering from a great military exer- 
tion, and she has her hands full, with 
a colossal task of domestic reorganiza- 
tion. Hence, she, too, is anxious to 
keep the Chinese Question within the 
narrowest possible limits. Even the 
United States is afraid of it. Add to 
these puzzling conditions an interna- 
tional atmosphere indurated with jeal- 
ousy and suspicion, and we need scarce- 
ly be surprised, if a solution of the Far 
Eastern Problem seems far off. The 
worst of it is, that there is no safety 
in inaction. The Powers cannot much 
longer postpone their decision without 
risk to their own harmony, or without 
courting a fresh explosion in the Far 
East, which would inevitably precipi- 
tate the very dangers they are anxious 
to avoid.” 

It is just as well not to inquire too 
closely into the past, to let bygones be 
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bygones, to turn over a new leaf and 
to devise efficient and satisfactory safe- 
guards for the future. There have 
been sins of commission and of omis- 
sion on both sides, and it would tend 
to harmony and friendship to erase 
them from the memory, in order to pro- 
claim to the world that the basis of the 
teachings of both Christianity and Con- 
fucianism is love, forgiveness and 
charitableness. If this view is accept- 
ed, it is scarcely wise to scrutinize the 
antecedents of the Peace Commission- 
ers appointed by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, Five Chinese Commissioners 
have been appointed, viz: 

(1) Prince Ching; 

(2) Jung Lu; 

(3) Li Hung Chang; 

(4) Liu Kun Yi; 

(5) Chang Chih Tung; 
the last two being Viceroys of the 
Yangtze Valley. The European press, 
headed by the Times newspaper, has 
objected to the first two, as having 
been implicated in the Boxer rising, 
and to the third as being too astute 
and unreliable a diplomat and a Russo- 
phile. As the fourth and fifth could 
not conveniently leave their posts to 
attend the Conference. at Peking, it 
follows that the Ministers of the Euro- 
pean Concert would have no Chinese 
Commissioner with whom they could 
properly open peace negotiations. 
There is too great a tendency to treat 
China as a negligible quantity, and to 
assume that she has lost her sovereign 
rights, and that she is already under 
the tutelage of Europe. The sooner 
such a domineering attitude is discard- 
ed, the better it will be for the resus- 
citation of commerce and the peace of 
the world. 

A Times telegram of October 7, 1900, 
announced that, at a meeting, the for- 
eign representatives agreed on their 
demands for a basis of negotiations. 
These include—(1) The punishment of 
the officials concerned in the massa- 
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cres; (2) the payment of an indemnity; 
(8) the dismantling of the Taku and 
other forts; (4) the establishment of a 
permanent Legation guard at Peking; 
and (5) the abolition of the Tsung-li- 
Yamén. All these demands savor of 
good sense, moderation and reasonable- 
ness. It is by all means necessary that 
the delinquent officials should be se- 
verely punished, that a clear roadway, 
between Peking and the sea, should be 
established by the dismantling of the 
Taku and other forts, and that, for the 
safety and protection of the Foreign 
Ministers accredited to Peking, a Lega- 
tion guard should be permanently quar- 
tered at the Chinese capital. An in- 
demnity should also be demanded; but 
care should be taken that the amount 
is not excessive, as it is necessary to 
allay irritation and resentment, and 
as it is a wise policy to forego present 
for future advantages. Too heavy an 
indemnity would cripple China for 
years to come; whereas her recupera- 
tion would benefit not only herself, but 
also the commerce of other countries. 
It is hardly wise to kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs. China is, indeed, 
potentially a wealthy country, but her 
resources still await exploitation by 
organized labor and capital. In the 
meantime, in order to improve her 
finances, the Foreign Powers should 
assent to the doubling of the present 
Customs duty of 5 per cent. ad valorem, 
if the Chinese Government would un- 
dertake to abolish likin, which has 
greatly hampered trade all these years. 
The abolition of the Tsung-li-Yamén 
will be hailed as a blessing in diplo- 
matic circles. For obstruction, dila- 
toriness and incompetence it cannot be 
compared with any other Foreign 
Office. It is reputed to have killed, 
through utter physical exhaustion, the 
British Minister, Sir Harry Parkes, 
and to have undermined the health of 
many other Foreign Ministers. As a 
buffer for keeping the foreign repre- 
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sentatives at arm’s length, it has fully 
acomplished its purpose, and must now 
be abolished. In lieu of the Tsung-li- 
Yamén it would be highly satisfactory, 
and be conducive to the despatch of in- 
ternational business, if a Foreign Min- 
ister, with a capable and competent 
Under-Secretary of State, was appoint- 
ed by the Chinese Government. Pub- 
lic opinion would point to Prince Ching 
or Li Hung Chang as that Minister, 
and to Sir Chichen Lofenglut, now 
Chinese Minister to the Court of St. 
James, as that Under-Secretary. 
What is required is a strong, re- 
formed and progressive China, with 
which satisfactory relations could be 
established by other nations, instead of 
that inert mass which is a most mon- 
strous anachronism of the nineteenth 
century; and foreign commerce and 
foreign nations will be equally bene- 
fited by helping in the carrying out of 
Chinese reforms. As the foreign Pow- 
ers are at this juncture primarily in- 
terested in the realization of the in- 
demnity demanded, and as the finan- 
cial condition of a country is always 
improved by sound methods of admin- 
istration, it is necessary that the Civil 
Service of China should be reformed 
first. The competitive examinations 
now in vogue should be abolished, and 
the service should be recruited from 
the successful candidates trained at a 
central college established at Peking 
or Nanking, on the model of the East 
India Company’s College at Hailey- 
bury. Each Viceroy should be permit- 
ted to nominate about ten candidates 
a year, and the course of study should 
extend to at least three years. The 
members of the service should be grad- 
ed and adequately paid, and peculation 
and embezzlement amongst them 
should be severely punished. Two 
other reforms should be carried out in 
order to minimize the possibility of 
discontent, and riots due to the inter- 
ference of missionaries with thejudicial 
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and social economy of the country. 
Proper courts with a well-trained mag- 
istracy, should be established; and the 
methods of eliciting evidence and of 
dispensing justice should be modelled 
on Japanese or Western institutions. 
In the domain of village administra- 
tion, in order to place all Chinese, both 
converted and unconverted, upon the 
same footing, it is necessary that a 
fixed and periodical tax, according to 
Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review. 


‘ 
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the means of each family, should be 
levied, and the proceeds should be paid 
into a common Village Fund, to be 
used for municipal purposes, such as 
education and conservancy, or such 
other purpose as may be determined 
by the Village Council of elders. In 
other words, in evolving a New China 
out of the Old, financial, judicial and 
rural legislation should precede all 
other reforms. 





THE PAINTERS OF SEVILLE. 


Spanish art, before Velasquez dis- 
covered the world, is an art made for 
churches and convents, to the glory 
of God, never to the glory of 
earth. “The chief end of art,” says 
Pacheco, the master of Velasquez, in 
his treatise cn the art of painting, “‘is 
to persuade men to piety, and to raise 
them to God.” In other countries, 
men have painted the Virgin and the 
Saints, for patrons, and because the 
subject was set them; sometimes pi- 
ously, and in the spirit of the Church; 
but more often after some “profane” 
fashion of their own, as an excuse for 
the august or mournful or simple hu- 
man presence of beauty. But in 
Spain pictures painted for churches 
are pictures painted by those to whom 
God is more than beauty, and life 
more than one of its accidents. The 
visible world is not a divine plaything 
to them. It is the abode of human 
life, and human life is a short way 
leading to the grave. They are full of 
the sense of corruption, actual physi- 
cal rotting away in the grave, as we 
see it in two famous pictures of 
Valdés Leal. And they have also a 
profound pity for human misery, that 
pity for the poor which is still one of 


the characteristics of the Spaniard; 
their pictures are full of halt and 
maimed beggars, rendered with all 
the truth of a sympathy which finds 
their distortion a natural part of the 
world, a part to be succoured, not to 
be turned away from. But Heaven, 
the Saints, the Virgin, are equally 
real to them; and Murillo will paint 
the Trinity, without mystery and 
without dignity, with only a sense of 
the human closeness of that abstract 
idea to the human mind. Thus we 
have, for the most part, no land- 
scapes, rarely an indication, even in a 
background, of external nature loved 
and copied, and brought into the pic- 
ture for its own sake, as a beautiful 
thing. Seriousness, and absorption in 
human life, a mystical absorption in 
the divine life, these qualities are the 
qualities which determine the whole 
course of Spanish painting. 

Emotion, in the Spaniard, is based 
on a deep substratum of brooding se- 
riousness; some kind of instinctive 
pessimism bheing always, even in 
those untouched by religion, the shad- 
ow upon life. In Velasquez it is the 
intolerable indifference of nature, of 
natural fate, weighing upon those un- 
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happy kings and princes whom he 
has painted, from their solemn child- 
hood to their mature unhappiness. In 
Murillo it is a tragic intensity of 
ascetic emotion, the darkness out of 
which his sunlight breaks. In Zur- 
baran darkness swallows daylight, and 
his kneeling monk, contemplating the 
emptiness of life in the extravagant 
mirror of a skull, in the midst of a 
great void of night, shows us to what 
point this religious gloom can extend. 
Ribera lacerates the flesh of his mar- 
tyrs, and tears open their bodies be- 
fore us, with almost the passion of 
Goya’s cannibal eating a woman. In 
Goya we see both extremes, the whole 
gamut from wild gaiety to sombre 
horror of the Spanish temperament. 
The world for him is a stage full of 
puppets, covered almost more natural- 
ly than nature, playing at all the games 
of humanity with a profound, cruel 
and fantastic unconsciousness. Rare- 
ly indeed do we find a painter to 
whom the idea of beauty has been su- 
preme, or who has loved color for its 
own sake, or who bas passionately 
apprehended ornament. The moment 
the sense of beauty is not concen- 
trated upon reality, or upon vision 
which becomes reality, it loses preci- 
sion, passing easily into sentimentali- 
ty, affectation, one form or another of 
extravagance. 

This overpoweringly serious sense 
of reality, human or divine, to which 
everything else is sacrificed, brings 
with it, to Spanish painters, many 
dangers which they have not escaped, 
and gives them at their best their sin- 
gular triumphs. Their broad painting, 
with so little lingering over detail, ex- 
cept at times anatomical detail, their 
refusal to pause by the way over the 
seductions and delicate unrealities of 
beauty, point the way to the great 
final manner of Velasquez. Velasquez, 
we say is life; but life was what 
every Spanish painter aimed at, and 
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some surprised again and again, with 
fine effect. All these painters of 
Martyrdoms and Assumptions and 
Biblical legends, painted with a vivid 
sense of the reality of these things; 
their pictures tell stories, a quality 
which it is the present unwise, lim- 
ited fashion to deprecate; that is to 
say, they are always conscious of hu- 
man emotion expressing itself active- 
ly in gesture—Spanish gesture of 
course, which is very different from 
ours. Doubtless there is no aim so 
difficult of attainment, so dangerous 
in intention, as this aim at fixing life, 
movement and passionate movement, 
in a picture. Doubtless, also, for the 
perfect realization of this aim, we 
have to wait for Velasquez, who sees 
the danger, and avoids it, as no one 
had yet perfectly succeeded in avoid- 
ing it, by #n art wholly untraditional, 
wholly of his invention. 

At Seville, where Velasquez was 
born and did his early, perfunctory, 
religious painting, there is not a sin- 
gle example of his work, with the 
very doubtful exception of the smail 
picture of the Virgin giving her man- 
tle to Saint Ildefonso, which hangs in 
the private part of the archbishop’s 
palace. But Velasquez, who was of 
Portuguese origin, and who worked al- 
most entirely for the court, is not 
properly a _  Sevillan painter. The 
painters properly of Seville, those who 
were born there, or at no great dis- 
tance, and did the main part of their 
work there, from Juan Sanchez de 
Castro in the fifteenth century, to Mu- 
rillo and his immediate successors at 
the end of the seventeenth, can be 
seen very thoroughly, and can only be 
thoroughly seen, in the Museo and 
the churches of Seville. Out of Se- 
ville Murillo is an enigma, Alejo 
Fernandez is unknown. And in trac- 
ing the course of painting in Seville,, 
we are not far from tracing the course 
of Spanish painting, so few are the 
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painters, except the little group at 
Valencia, who were born out of An- 
dalusia. 

Painting in Seville begins with pure 
decoration, in the three fourteenth 
century frescoes of the Virgin; the 
“Antigua” in the chapel named after 
it in the Cathedral; “Nuestra Sefiora 
del Corral,’ in San Ildefonso; and 
“S. Maria de Rocamador,” in San 
Lorenzo. All three come from a wise 
and happy childhood of art, when 
painters were content with beautiful 
patterns, the solid splendor of gold, a 
Byzantine convention in faces, these 
long oval faces, with their almost 
Japanese outlines of cheek and eye- 
brows. S. Maria de Rocamador is 
larger than life-size, she wears a blue 
robe and a mantle of dull purple, 
spotted with golden stars and acorns, 
and bordered with gold braid; an 
arched or bent coronet is on her head, 
against the glowing halo; she holds 
the child in her arms, and two little 
angels kneel on each side of her head. 
The background is all of gold, the 
Gothie gold, woven into a convention- 
al pattern. It is a piece of pure con- 
vention, in which color and pattern 
are felt delicately, as so much decora- 
tion. 

With the ) fifteenth century life 
comes playfully into this artificial 
paradise; and the first signed picture 
in Seville, the “St. Christopher” of 
Juan Sanchez deCastroinSan Julian 
is a vast, humorous thing, reaching 
nearly to the ceiling, more than three 
times life-size, a child’s dream of a 
picture. It is painted in all serious- 
ness, and, so far as one can judge 
through bad repainting and _ subse- 
quent rotting away of the plaster, 
painted with no little power. The 
Saint fills almost the whole of the pic- 
ture; he carries the child Christ on 
his shoulder, leaning on a pine-tree, 
and the hermit comes out on shore 
with his lantern, in front of a little 





chapel, and looks into the darkness. 
The hermit reaches just above Saint 
Christopher’s knee, and two pilgrims, 
with staves and cloaks and pilgrim 
bottles, are travelling along his girdle, 
as he wades in the deep water, which 
just covers his ankles. His face is 
naive and homely, with a certain pen- 
siveness in the huge eyes; and the 
child ‘seems to hold in his hand the 
globe of the world, on which rises al- 
ready the symbol of his cross. The 
whole picture, with its humor and yet 
solemnity, its childish sense of the 
natural wonder of a miracle, is a 
quite sincere attempt to render a 
scene supposed to have really hap- 
pened just as it might have hap- 
pened. It may be contrasted with the 
other huge “Saint Christopher” in Se- 
ville, the fresco of Matteo Alessio in 
the Cathedral where an _ Italian 
painter has done no more than paint 
an unconvincing picture of a miracle 
in which, it is evident, he had no 
more than the scene-painter’s interest. 

Between Sanchez de Castro and his 
pupil, Juan Nufiez, there is a wide in- 
terval; for Nufez, in the wooden 
panel in the Cathedral, a Pieta, is 
completely but very archaically Flem- 
ish, with quite another, more formal, 
more awkward, kind of childishness 
in design and color. But he leads, 
quite naturally, to Alejo Fernandez, 
and in Alejo Fernandez we have al- 
most a great painter, and a painter 
in whom Spanish painting in Seville 
first becomes conscious of itself, and 
capable of saying what it has to say. 
In some of his pictures an archaic 
stiffness has not yet freed itself from 
the golden bonds of that early Gothic 
work of which his work so often re- 
minds us; he is profoundly under the 
influence of the Italian quattrocen- 
tisti; but Flemish models showed him 
the way which he was seeking for 
himself; and, under that Northern in- 
fluence, always so salutary for the 
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Spanish temperament, he makes at 
last a new thing, profoundly his 
own. 

In the delicious “Virgin of the Rose” 
in the church of Santa Ana in Triana, 
we see those early Virgins of the four- 
teenth century growing human, but in 
the same embowering decoration of 
gold and stars. She sits with the 
child under a golden canopy, in a robe 
of elaborate pattern, an almost Chi- 
nese pattern of leaves and stems, in 
pale gold on brown, and she holds a 
white rose in her hand. She holds 
out the rose to the child, who looks 
with serious, childish interest into the 
open pages of a brightly illuminated 
book. Two angels lean, a little awk- 
wardly, on each arm of her chair; but 
with a certain charm in their naive, 
pointed faces, in their bright gold 
curls falling over. Higher up two 
strange figures, probably cherubim, 
stand, arrested in flight, against the 
upper folds of the canopy. At the 
back there is a glimpse of rocky and 
wooded country in pale blue. A small- 
er picture in the same church shows 
another Virgin and Child with the 
same bright gold canopy, with little 
flying angels holding a coronet above 
the halo; and here, too, in the pathetic 
eyes of the Virgin, in the child’s ges- 
ture, there is the same humanity, com- 
ing not too sharply through a tradi- 
tional form. In two other small pic- 
tures, the “Adoration of the Magi” 
and “Saint Itufina and Saint Justina,” 
we have this delicate, just a little fet- 
tered, sense of beauty; in the Virgin, 
meek, and with flowing golden hair; 
in the almost sly, Sevillan smile of 
the Patron Saint of the Giralda. There 
is always the same delight in color 
and ornament; the bright swords and 
cloaks of the Magi, their golden gob- 
lets, the elaborate patterns of gold on 
brown in robes and cloaks; and it is 
precisely this quality which we find so 
rarely in Spanish painters, never, in- 
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deed, quite thoroughly, except in the 
pictures of this one painter. 

In the church of St. Julian there is 
an altar-piece in eight divisions (of 
which one is a copy), telling many in- 
cidents in the life of the Virgin; and 
in this series of pictures we see Alejo 
Fernandez under a somewhat differ- 
ent aspect, as a painter for whom the 
visible world exists, not only as 
beauty, but as drama. Natural feel- 
ing, a vivid and tender simplicity, a 
curicus personal kind of sentiment, 
distinguish these pictures, in which 
St. Joseph, for the most part no very 
active spectator in the events of the 
divine drama, is for once accepted as 
a natural, prominent actor in them. 
In one, the Virgin and St. Joseph 
kneel on either side of the newly-born 
“child, with a serene, homely unity of 
devotion. In the Adoration of the 
Magi, Joseph leans over his wife’s 
shoulder, his finger-tips set together, 
watching curiously. At the Circum- 
cision, both hold the child before the 
priest. As Jesus goes up the steps of 
the Temple, to reason with the doc- 
tors, Joseph sits reflectively beside 
Mary. And at the end, after all is 
over, it is into Joseph’s arms that 
Mary flings herself, her face distorted 
with sorrow; and it is mainly with 
solicituue for her that his face is sor- 
rowful. Both grow old together, old- 
er in every picture, the hair whiten- 
ing, the wrinkles forming in the face 
of Joseph; and in every picture there 
is a simple, earnest attempt to tell 
the real story, with thoughtfully and 
tenderly felt details. Whatever may 
still be at times conventional in the 
painting, as in the long oval face of 
the Virgin, there is no convention in 
the arrangement of the scene, the way 
of telling a story. 

In the large Adoration of the Magi, 
and in the three still larger pictures 
of the Birth and Purification of the 
Virgin and the Reconciliation of St. 
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Joachim and St. Anne, of which the 
first is now in the Sagrario de los 
Calices, and the three others in almost 
impenetrable darkness in the Sacrista 
Alta of the Cathedral, we see united 
in the same composition the half arti- 
ficial beauty of the Virgin of the Rose 
and the dramatic sense and human 
simplicity of the altar-piece in San 
Julian. Here there is the same solid 
gold and elaborate raiment and jew- 
elled magnificence; in the robes of the 
Magi, for instance, and the elaborate- 
ly arranged hair of Melchior with its 
golden hair-pins; but nowhere else 
has life come so directly into the pic- 
ture. Jan Van Eyck might almost 
have painted the sombre and suffering 
face of Melchoir under the golden 
hair-pins; but it is Alejo Fernandez, 


now entirely master of his method, 


who has brought a new beauty into 
the face of the Virgin, as she kneels, 
in the very act of life, in one of the 
pictures done in her honor. Two serv- 
ing-maids, in another of the series, 
- have in them the whole warmth and 
brightness of Seville, and might have 
been painted from models of to-day. 
And there are grave, bearded faces, 
the face of Joseph, who stands beside 
Mary as the angel descends out of 
heaven, in which life has no less of 
the exact impress of life. Seeing 
these pictures as I did, point by point 
at the end of a candle and a bunch of 
tow, without the possibility of seeing 
them as a whole, I can only guess at 
how much I have lost, in compositions 
so finely imagined, so truthful and 
full of tender human feeling, and at 
the same time so gravely splendid in 
color and decoration. 

Here, for all the influence of Flem- 
ish art and of the art of the unknown 
Spanish masters of the fourteenth 
century, we have an art essentially 
Spanish, going indeed beyond the us- 
ual Spanish limits in its delicate care 
for beauty. The Dutchman Kempen- 
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eer, known in Spain as Pedro Cam- 
pala, whose painting is almost con- 
temporary with that of Alejo Fernan- 
dez, belongs to quite another world of 
form and sentiment, and in his at- 
tempt, as we are told, to imitate Mi- 
chel Angelo, he becomes at times al- 
most more Spanish than the Span- 
jards. His very vigorous, extrava- 
gant Descent from the Cross, in the 
Sacristia Mayor of the Cathedral, with 
its crude color and powerful sense of 
action, was greatly admired and ex- 
travagantly praised by Murillo. At 
other times Campaiia shows us all his 
inequalities at a glance, as in the al- 
tar-piece in many compartments of 
the Capilla del Mariscal, where the 
meek and serious heads of the donors, 
painted with admirable Flemish real- 
ism in the lower compartments, con- 
trast with the exclamatory, spectacu- 
lar movement of the central scenes. I 
1am quite unable to understand the 
enthusiasm which still exists in Spain 
for this painter, as I am _  un- 
able to understand the enthusiasm 
which exists for his more interesting 
contemporary, Luis de Vargas. Just 
as I am told that Campafia is the 
Spanish Michel Angelo, so Luis de 
Vargas, I am told, is the Span- 
ish Raphael. Luis de Vargas had 
been a pupil of Perino del Vaga, 
perhaps of Raphael himself, and he 
brought back with him from Italy 
many secrets of painting and much of 
the manner of the men who came af- 
ter Raphael. Much of his work has 
perished; the famous frescoes have 
been washed off from the walls of the 
Giralda, leaving only a few faintly 
colored traces of bishops’ mitres and 
the outlines of kneeling figures. I 
was unfortunate in not being able to 
see his masterpiece, the Temporal 
Generation of Christ (known as “La 
Gamba”), and the pictures of the Al- 
tar del Nascimiento, so carefully had 
they been covered during the restora- 
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The portrait 


tion of the Cathedral. 
of Fernando de Contreras, in the Sa- 


grario de los Calices, is a serious 
study after nature, faithful to all the 
details of half-shaved cheeks and the 
like, hard, unsympathetic, not with- 
out character. But the large Piet&a in 
Santa Maria la Blanca seemed to 
show me a thoroughly skilful, but an 
insincere painter, whom Italy had 
spoilt, as just then it was spoiling all 
Spanish art. Pacheco, in his “Arte de 
la Pintura,” tells us that Luis de Var- 
gas was “a rare example of Christian 
painters,” that he confessed and par- 
took of the sacraments often, devoted 
a certain space of every day to reli- 
gious meditation, “and, with the pro- 
_found consideration of his death, com- 
posed his life;” after his death, a hair 
shirt and scourge were found, “asperis- 
imos cilicios y disciplinas.” His pic- 
tures preach, says Pacheco; and in- 
deed in this picture I am perfectly 
willing to believe in his religious sin- 
cerity, but I cannot believe in his ar- 
tistic sincerity. The painting is flat 
and smooth, the composition elegant, 
with a curious mingling of Raphael- 
esque sweetness with extreme real- 
ism, as in the careful anatomy of the 
dead Christ, ghastly in death, show- 
ing the stains of blood, the falling 
open of the mouth, the darkening of 
the flesh of the feet. Here, the piety 
of the feeling, the aim at telling a sto- 
ry, at rendering a scene with dramatic 
emphasis, have produced only unreali- 
ty; it is academic, not emotional; we 
see only an effect that has been aimed 
at, and indeed skilfully realized, not 
a story that has been told for its own 
sake, as it might have happened. 
The influence here is Raphael; in 
el divino Morales, a painter in whom 
religion seems to darken into fanati- 
cism, we see a more personal original- 
ity evolving itself from a very eclec- 
tic training. In his early pictures, 
none of which are to be seen in Se- 
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ville, but of which the Prado has a 
charming Virgin and Child and a Pre- 
sentation in the Temple, there is a 
certain naiveté, a pale Italian elegance. 
Later on, as he becomes himself, the 
coloring darkens, the composition 
hardens, the emphasis of expression 
becomes painful, the anatomical mi- 
nuteness of this lean, brown flesh is 
like that of the early Flemish paint- 
ers, or like that of German wood-carv- 
ers; might indeed almost be carved 
out of brown wood. In such pictures 
as the triptych in the Cathedral, or as 
the Piet& in the Bellas Artes at Ma- 
drid, in all his figures of the Man of 
Sorrows and the Mother of Sorrows, 
everything is sacrificed to an attempt 
to express superhuman emotion, and, 
among other qualities, the “modesty of 
nature” is sacrificed, so that a too in- 
tense desire of sincerity becomes, as 
it is so liable to do,a new, poignant 
kind of affectation. Intensity of senti- 
ment in these faces is like a disease, 
sharpening the lineaments and dis- 
coloring the blood, and _ putting 
all the _ suffering languidness of 
fever into the eyes. They gri- 
mace with sorrow more  violent- 
ly than the sorrowful faces of 
Crivelli, or the most violent German 
emphasis; literally they sweat blood, 
they have all the physical disgrace of 
pain; they are no longer persons, but 
emblems, the emblems of the divine 
agony, as it appears to the pious 
Spaniard, whom it pleases to see the 
stains of blood on his crucifix. 

In passing from Morales to el clerigo 
Roelas, the sharpness of the contrast 
is slightly broken by Pedro Villegas 
Marmolejo, who, in his pictures in the 
Cathedral and in San Pedro, works 
very quietly under Italian influence, 
not without charm, though without 
originality. In Juan de las Roelas, 
who is thought to have studied at 
Venice, the Italian Renaissance has 
done all it can do for Spanish paint- 
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ing. Venetian in his soft warmth of 
color, in the suavity of his handling, 
Roelas is thoroughly Spanish in his 
profound religious sentiment (he was 
a priest, and died Canon of Olivares) 
and in his simple and vigorous sense 
of human incident. There is careless 
brushwork in his paintings, 
are sometimes left uncared for, the 
composition is at times a little awk- 
ward or a little conventional. But he 
has feeling, both poetical feeling and 
feeling for reality, all through his work, 
even when he is least concentrated; 
and at his best he anticipates Murillo, 
not unworthily, in what is after all 
only a part of his originality. In the 
Martyrdom of Saint Andrew, in the 
Museo, he is a realist; life abounds in 
tnose sturdy, deeply colored figures, 
who work or watch so earnestly, with 
so little sense of the spectator. In the 
Death of S. Isidore, in the church 
dedicated to that Saint, the earnest, 
homely, expressive people who stand 
about the dying Saint are thoroughly 
Spanish people, and they are ab- 
sorbed in what is happening; not, as 
in the Pieti of Luis de Vargas, in 
what we are thinkingof them. And 
this groupon earth melts impercepti- 
bly, almost in the manner which is tobe 
Murillo’s, into a heavenly group, lifted 
on vague, lighted clouds; child angels 
and angelic youths, singing and play- 
ing on guitars, and above, Christ and 
Mary, who wait with crowns of gold 
and flowers, and calm angels at their 
side. In one section of an altar-piece 
in the University Church, the Blessing 
of the Infant Christ, the same ele- 
gant, softly colored figures bring in 
the same celestial gaiety, in these 
flights of singing and playing angels 
with harp, viola and guitar, out of a 
golden open heaven. a cloud of deli- 
cate young faces. And in the picture 
of St. Anne and the Virgin, in the 
Museo, there is a singular gentleness 
and repose, certainly more Italian 


spaces 
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than Spanish. The Virgin kneels at 
her mother’s side, reading out of a 
book, doubtless the prophecy of her 
own honor. She is crowned with a 
jewelled coronet, over the flower in 
her hair, and wears many rings and 
jewelled bracelets and pearls sewn in 
the border of her dress; St. Anne, af- 
ter the fashion of Seville, wearing 
many shawls, of different colors. 
Angels crowd the space above them, 
looking out of warm clouds, as Muril- 
lo’s are to look, but with less of his 
celestial atmosphere, less power of 
distinguishing vision, in painting, 
from real life. In front of St Anne’s 
chair, over which hangs a crimson 
curtain, is a little cabinet, the drawer 
open, showing linen and lace; a dog 
and cat, a very natural cat, lie to-" 
gether in front, with a workbasket 
near them. I find myself tiring a lit- 
tle of Roelas, as I see picture after 
picture representing incidents in the 
lives of the Saints, always capably, 
with natural sentiment and natural 
grace, but rarely with any great in- 
tensity; here, in what is after all his 
exceptional manner, and a manner 
which gave offence to his contempo- 
raries, notably Pacheco, from the naive 
intimacy of its detail, he paints a 
placid scene with a full sense of its 
beauty and of its beautiful opportuni- 
ties. 

One of the compartments of the al- 
tar-piece in the University Church, an 
Adoration of the Shepherds, by Fran- 
cisco Varela, a pupil of Roelas, shows 
the influence of Roelas on a more som- 
bre nature. It is’ singularly original 
in its effects of light and shadow; the 
stormy background, middle darkness. 
and sudden light above the manger 
roofed with a brood of angels. There 
is both realism and a sense of beauty 
in the earnest group in the fore- 
ground, the Andalusian shepherd with 
a lamb on his shoulders, the inexplica- 
ble woman, half undraped and half in 
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armor, who presents a book of music 
to the laughing child. Another and 
more famous follower of Roelas, Fran- 
cisco Herrera, scarcely chooses what 
is bestin his master to imitate,in his 
“furious,” too vehemently Spanish 
way. There are two huge pictures of 
Herrera in the Museo, one on each 
side of tue Martyrdom of Saint An- 
drew; in the earlier of the two, the St. 
Hermengild, vigorous as it is, the 
sincerity and simplicity of Roelas 
have already gone, the Saint is an 
operatic tenor, every figure poses; in 
the later, St. Basil, all is splash-work, 
extravagant contortion, and hectic 
light and shadow. 

It was from Herrera that Velasquez 
took his first lessons, before he became 
the pupil of Francisco Pacheco, an 
Italianized painter, whose series of 
pictures in the Museo, the Legend of 
S. Pedro Polasco, has at least a certain 
quietude, flat, almost colorless though 
they are. Pacheco was a better writ- 
er than painter, and his “Arte de 
Pentura,” published at Seville in 1646, 
is full of interesting theory and detail. 
He is a strict traditionalist, and findsa 
religious basis for the colors of pic- 
tures, the position of Saints in them, 
and reasonsof “the different kinds of 
nobility that accompany the art of 
painting, and of its universal utility.” 
He was chosen by the Inquisition as 
censor of pictures, an office which he 
held with more impartiality than some 
of his theories would seem to imply. 
He even learnt to put a certain naiveté 
which is almost naturalness into his 
later pictures, perhaps from the ex- 
ample of his pupil, of whose “virtud, 
limpieza y buenas partes, y de las es- 
peranzas de su natural y grande in- 
genio” he speaks with such hearty en- 
thusiasm; finding in “his glory the 
crown of my later years.” Pacheco’s 
pictures in the Museo gain from their 
position, for by their side are the col- 
ored lithographs of Juan de Castillo, 
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the master of Murillo, and one of the 
worst painters who ever lived. Alon- 
so Cano, architect, sculptor and paint- 
er, who studied under Montafies and 
Pacheco, has been admirably defined 
by Lord Leighton as “an eclectic with 
a Spanish accent.” There are many 
of his charming, facile pictures in Se- 
ville; and in one of them, the Purga- 
tory in the Museo, he is for once al- 
most wholly Spanish, as he is in the 
curious half caricature pictures of 
Visigothic Kings, in the Prado at 
Madrid. It is a panel representing 
souls burning in red flames; four men 
and tw children, with others seen 
shadowily, lifting their hands, not 
without hope, out of the burning. It 
is a simple, dreadful realization of a 
dreadful dogma; it gives, without 
criticism, all the cruelty of religion. 
Francisco Zurbaran, in the thirty or 
forty pictures of his which are to be 
seen in Seville, sums up almost every- 
thing I uave said of the typical char- 
acteristics of Spanish painting; and 
yet, after all, remains a passionate 
mediocrity, in whom I find it impossi- 
ble to take any very personal interest. 
The Museo contains three of his larg- 
est, most notable pictures, the Virgin 
de las Cuevas, the Apotheosis of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and the Carthusian 
Monks at table; yet even in these pic- 
tures, I find something hard, unsym- 
pathetic in his touch, as he tells his 
story so adequately, so pointedly, and 
with singular honesty in its emphasis. 
They have all his solid, uninspired 
care for formal outline and expression, 
expression counting for so much and 
color for so little; though the Apotheosis 
has, for once, caught a little of the 
warmth of Roelas of whom Zurbaran 
was a visitor, if not a pupil. The 
monks, like all his monks, seem to be 
reflected in a mirror suddenly placed 
in their cell or refectory; they have 
the very attitude of life, letting some- 
thing of a burning inner life come 
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through into their faces; and yet, on 
these canvases without atmosphere, 
they are not alive. Zurbaran achieves 
realism without attaining life.- He 
shows us people, copied from life, in 
whom we discern a brooding emotion; 
but he paints them without emotion. 
His severe and lady-like Saints in the 
Hospital Civil, in their fantastic 
dresses, with their fixed air of medi- 
tation, are like Gothic statues painted 
upon canvas. When he aims at an 
emotional rendering of emotion, a 
very Spanish kind of insincerity comes 
in, and he paints pictures like the ex- 
travagant female saint in the Sacristia 
Mayor, seated in a false ecstasy be- 
fore a book and a skull. His Cruci- 
fixions, in which a certain intensity 
finds precisely the motive which it 
can render with all the hard, motion- 
less truth of his natural manner, are 
scarcely to be called extravagant, if 
the horror of that death is to be 
painted at all. Here the painter of 
monks puts into his canvas for once a 
kind of desperate religious ecstasy. 
There is something of the spirit and 
manner of Zurbaran in the early real- 
istic pictures of Murillo, in the San 
Leandro and San Bonaventura of the 
Museo, for instance. Another early 
picture, an “Annunciation,” painted in 
the estilo frio, shows us a precisely Se- 
villan type in the almost piquant Vir- 
gin, black-haired, and with the acute 
hard eyes of Spanish women. In an 
“Adoration of the Shepherds” in the 
Museo, the dark young shepherd, who 
has come ‘irst to the manger, looks at 
the divine child with a frank, unre- 
strained, delightfully natural curiosi- 
ty, fairly open-mouthed, with the hon- 
est peasant stare of amazement. In 
the “Last Supper,” in Santa Maria la 
Blanca, with its passionate energy of 
characterization, Murillo is almost 
purely realistic, realizing the scene, 
certainly, with perfect naturalness. 


But from the beginning, and through 
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all his changes, his pictures live. 
There is not an example in Seville of 
what is most familiar to us in his 
work, the genre pictures, the some- 
what idealized beggar-boys. But, with 
this scarcely important exception, we 
see in Seville, and we can see only in 
Seville, all that it is important to us to 
see of his work. Among the six pic- 
tures which still hang in the places 
for which they were painted in the 
church of that Hospital de la Caridad 
founded by Don Miguel Mafara, the 
original Don Juan, as it is thought by 
many, are the large compositions, ‘La 
Sed,” and the “Pan y Peces,” in which 
Murillo shows his mastery of the 
drama of a large canvas, in which 
many human figures move and group 
themselves in a broad landscape. In 
the Museo there are twenty-three pic- 
tures, and among them the great Ca- 
puchin series; in the Baptistery of the 
Cathedral there is the “St. Anthony of 
Padua;” and elsewhere, in churches, 
convents and private collections, I 
know not how many further pictures, 
sometimes, like the “Last Supper,” in 
Santa Maria la Blanca, painfully 
darkened, sometimes no more than a 
Christ painted rapidly on a wooden 
crucifix for a friendly monk. But in 
all these pictures, so unequal, and 
only gradually attaining a completely 
personal mastery of style, there is the 
very energy of life, Spanish life, burn- 
ing at the points of its greatest in- 
tensity. 

In Murillo the Spanish extravagance 
turns to sweetness, a sweetness not 
always to our taste, but genuine, na- 
tional and perfectly embodied in those 
pictures in which he has painted 
ecstasy as no one else has ever painted 
it. In the warm, mellow, not bright 
or glittering, light of the St. Anthony 
of Padua, vision sweeps back the 
walls as if a curtain had been drawn 
aside before the kneeling monk, and 
the glory is upon him; the child, in all 
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the radiance of divine infancy, as if 
leaping on clouds of golden fire, and 
about him a swirling circle of little 
angels, burning upwards to a bright- 
er ardency, as if the highest point of 
their circle were lit by the nearer 
light of heaven. His color, in these 
ecstatic pictures, is a color one can 
fancy really that of joyous clouds 
about the gates of heaven jewelled for 
the feet of Saints. And the little an- 
gels really fiy, though they are other- 
wise perfectly human, and of the earth. 
The Virgin, too, has all the humanity 
of a young mother as she leans out of 
embowering clouds, or treads on the 
globe of the earth, which whitens un- 
der her among drifting worlds. She 
is Fray Luis de Leon’s 


Virgen del sol vestida, 
De luces eternales coronada, 
Que huellas con divinos piés la luna, 


and yet her gestures are full of human 
warmth; she lives there, certainly, 
as vividly and with as much earthly 
remembrance, as at any time on the 
earth. 

The emotion of Murillo, in these pic- 
tures, is the emotion of the Spaniard 
as it turns passionately to religion. 
In such a picture as his own favorite, 
St. Thomas of Villanueva giving alms, 
he has created for us on the canvas a 
supreme embodiment of what is so 
large a part of religion in Spain, the 
grace and virtue of alms-giving, with 
the whole sympathetic contrast of 
Spanish life emphasized sharply in 
the admirable, pitying grace of the 
Saint and the swarming misery of 
the beggars. In such others as St. 
Francis by the Cross and the St. An- 
thony of the Museo, we are carried 
to a further point, in which practical 
religion becomes mysticism, a mysti- 
cism akin to that of St. John of the 
Cross, in which the devout soul 
swoons “among the lilies.” This mys- 
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ticism finds its expression in these 
rapt canvases, in the abandonment of 
these nervous, feminine Saints to the 
sweetness of asceticism, in one to the 
luxury of supreme sorrow, in the 
other to the ecstacy of the divine 
childhood. It is precisely because 
these saints of Murillo abandon 
themselves so unthinkingly, with so 
Spanish an abandonment, to their 
mystical contemplation, that they 
may seem to us, with our northern 
sentiment of restraint, to pose a lit- 
tle. In desert places, among dimly 
lighted clouds, that rise about them in 
waves of visible darkness, they are 
dreamers who have actualized their 
dreams, mystics who, by force of pas- 
sionate contemplation, have attained 
the reality of their vision; and the 
very real forms at which they gaze 
are but evocations which have arisen 
out of those mists and taken shape 
before their closed or open eyes. 
And indeed in these pictures, in 
which the Virgin appears in a burst 
of sunlight out of the darkness, 
treading on the dim world and the 
crescent moon, or in which the Trinity 
flashes itself upon St. Augustine as he 
writes, or in which Christ comes back 
to the cross for the sake of St. Francis 
or to the cradle for St. Anthony, all is 
vision, vision creating vision; and the 
humanity in them is so real, because 
it is so powerfully evoked. Thought 
out of the void, with such another 
energy as that with which Rembrandt 
thought his visions, more real than 
reality, out of burning darkness, these 
rise out of a softer shadow, through 
which the light breaks flower-like, or 
as if it sang aloud. 

To turn from Murillo to Valdés Leal 
is like passing from the service of the 
mass in a cathedral to a representa- 
tion of mass in a theatre. He paints, 
indeed, effectively, but always for ef- 
fect. His painting is superficial, ana 
has the tricks of modern French 
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painters. Shadowy figures float in the 
air, apparitions seen as the vulgar 
conceive them, as insubstantial 
things; showy, dressy women parade 
in modern clothes; worldly angels 
twist in elegant attitudes, the same 
attitude repeated in two _ pictures. 
Even the picture of St. John leading 
the three Maries to Calvary, which 
has movement and may at first seem 
to have simple movement, does not 
bear too close a scrutiny: the figures 
grow conscious as one looks at them. 
Drama has become theatrical, and his 
St. Jerome in the wilderness, flinging 
his arms half across the canvas, with 
the French ladies about him and a 
thunderstorm in the distance, is far, 
indeed, from the honest dramatic 
sense of Roelas. He is expressive, cer- 
tainly, but he would express too much 
and with too little conviction. In his 
altar-piece in the Church of the Car- 
men at Cordova, done before he came 
to Seville, an immense picture in 
eleven compartments, architecturally 
arranged, giving the history of Elijah, 
there is a certain absorption in his 
subject, which gives him, indeed, op- 
portunities for his too theatrical quali- 
ties, fire breaking out of the wheels 
of the chariot and the manes ‘and tails 
of the horses, and out of the sword 
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with which Elijah has slain the proph- 


ets of Baal. He did not again 
achieve so near an approach to spon- 
taneity in extravagance. In his two 
famous pictures in the Caridad, at 
which Murillo is said to have held 
his nose, the Spanish macabre is car- 
ried to its utmost limits. In one a 
skeleton with one foot on the globe 
tramples on all the arts and inven- 
tions of man; the picture is inscribed 
In ictu oculi. In the other a rotting 
bishop lies in his broken coffin by the 
side of a rotting knight, in a red and 
gloomy darkness; the picture is in- 
scribed Finis glorie mundi. Both are 
horribly impressive, painted  bril- 
liantly, and with an almost literally 
overpowering vigor. They lead the way 
to other, feebler, later pictures, some 
of which may be seen in a side room 
at the Museo, where, for instance, a 
man in a black cloak contemplates a 
crowned skull which he holds in his 
hands, while a cardinal’s red hat lies 
at his feet. Here Spanish painting, 
losing all its earnestness and sim- 
plicity, in its representation of human 
life or of religious ecstacy, losing di- 
rection for its vigor, losing the very 
qualities of painting, becomes moraliz- 
ing, becomes emblematical, dying in 
Seville a characteristic death. 
Arthur Symons. 





GLORIA MUNDI. 


Dawn moves abroad in the air, but the gold moon sailing 
High in the west, is full and refulgent yet; 

Tall trees tower to the blue that is fading, failing, 

Dim in the deeps where the sunken stars have set. 


There is no sun yet—the leaves stir in their sleep and shiver, 
Dreaming, perchance, of frost and the solemn fall; 

Gray as an old glass stretches the lonely river, 

Pale as the stones in the crumbling cloister wall. 
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How was the miracle wrought, and from whence unfolden? 
Draws it the Night’s last sigh—or the Day’s first breath? 
Close, or beginning, that shines where the dawn grows gold- 


en— 


Here is the glory of earth—Is it Birth or Death? 


Pall Mall Magazine. 


Rosamund Marriott Watson. 





AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE-LETTERS. 


[Note:—All the.letters which follow 
were found lying loosely together. 
They only went to their destination 
after the writer’s death.] 


LETTER LX. 


To-day, dearest, a letter from you 
reached me; a fallen star which had 
lost its way. It lies dead in my bosom. 
It was the letter that lost itself in the 
post while I was travelling; it comes 
now with a half-dozen postmarks, and 
signs of long waiting in one place. In 
it you say, “We have been engaged 
now for two whole months; I never 
dreamed that two moons could contain 
so much happiness.” Nor I, dearest! 
We have now been separated for three; 
and till now I had not dreamed that 
time could so creep, to such infinitely 
small purpose, as it has in carrying me 
from the moment when I last saw you. 

You were so dear to me, Beloved, 
that you ever are! Time changes noth- 
ing in you as you seemed to me then. 
Oh, I am sick to touch your hands; 
all my thoughts run to your service; 
they seem to hear you call, only to find 
locked doors. 

If you could see me now I think you 
would open the door for a little while. 

If they came and told me—“You are 
to see him just for five minutes and 
then part again”—what should I be 
wanting most to say to you? Nothing 
—only “speak, speak!” I would have 
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you fill my heart with your voice the 
whole time; five minutes more of you 
to fold my life round. It would matter 
very little what you said, barring the 
one thing that remains never to be 
said. 

Oh, could all this silence teach me 
the one thing I am longing to know!— 
why am I unworthy of you? If 1 can- 
not be your wife, why cannot I see you 
still—serve you if possible? I would 
be grateful. 

You meant to be generous; and wish- 
ing not to wound me, you said that 
“there was no fault” in me. I realize 
now that you would not have said that 
to the woman you still loved. And 
now I am never to know what part in 
me is hateful to you. I must live 
with it because you would not tell me 
the truth! 

Every day tells me I am different 
from the thing I wish to be—your love, 
the woman you approve. 

I love you, I love you! Can I get no 
nearer to you ever for all this strain- 
ing? If I love you so much, I must be 
moving toward what you would have 
me be. In our happiest days my heart 
had its growing pains—growing to be 
as you wished it. 

Dear, even the wisest make mistakes, 
and the tenderest may be hard with- 
out knowing; I do not think I am un- 
worthy of you, if you knew all. 

Writing to you now seems weak- 
ness; yet it seemed peace to come in 
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here and cry to you. And when I go 
about I have still strength left, and try 
to be cheerful. Nobody knows, I think 
nobody knows. No one in the house is 
made downcast because of me. How 
dear they are and how little I can 
thank them! Except to you, dearest, I 
have not shown myself selfish. 

I love you too much, too much; I can+ 
not write it. 


LETTER LXI. 

You are very ill, they tell me. Be- 
loved, it is such kindness in them to 
have regard for the wish they disap- 
prove and to let me know. Knowledge 
is the one thing needful whose lack 
has deprived me of my happiness; the 
express image of sorrow is not so terri- 
ble as the foreboding doubt of it. Not 
because you are ill, but because I 
know something definitely about you, 
I am happier to-day; a little nearer to 
the semblance of service to you in my 
helplessness. How much I wish you 
well, even though that might again 
carry you out of my knowledge! And 
though death might bring you nearer 
than life now makes possible, 1 pray 
to you, dearest, not to die. It is not 
right that you should die yet, with a 
mistake in your heart which a little 
more life might clear away. 

Praying for your dear eyes to remain 
open, I realize suddenly how much hope 
still remains in me, where I thought 
none was left. Even your illness I 
take as a good omen; and the thought 
of you weak as a child and somewhat 
like one in your present state with no 
brain for deep thinking, comes to my 
heart to be cherished endlessly; there 
you lie, Beloved, brought home to my 
imagination as never since the day we 
parted. And the thought comes to the 
rescue of my helpless longing—that it 
is as little children that men_ get 
brought into the kingdom of Heaven. 
Let that be the medicine and outcome 
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of your sickness, my own Beloved! I 
hold my breath with hope that I 
shall have word of you when your 
hand has strength again to write. For 
I know that in sleepless nights and in 
pain you will be unable not to think of 
me. If you made resolutions against 
that when you were well, they will go 
now that you are laid weak; and so 
some power will come back to me, and 
my heart will never be asleep for think- 
ing that yours lies awake wanting it;— 
nor ever be at rest for devising ways 
by which to be at the service of your 
conscious longing. 

Ah, my own one Beloved, whom I 
have loved so openly and so secretly, if 
you were as I think some other men 
are, I could believe that I had given 
you so much of my love that you had 
tired of me because I had made no fa- 
vor of it, but had let you see that I 
was your faithful subject and servant 
till death; so that after twenty years 
you, chancing upon an empty day in 
your life, might come back and find me 
still yours;—as to-morrow, if you came, 
you would. 

My pride died when I saw love look- 
ing out of your eyes at me; and it has 
not come back to me now that I see 
you no more. I have no wish that it 
should. In all ways possible I would 
wish to be as I was when you loved 
me; and seek to change nothing except 
as you bid me. 


LETTER LXII. 


So I have seen you, Beloved, again, 
after fearing that I never should. A 
day’s absence from home has given me 
this great fortune. 

The pain of it was less than it might 
have been, since our looks did not meet. 
To have seen your eyes shut out their 
recognition of me would have hurt me 
too much; I must have cried out 
against such a judgment. But you 
passed by the window without know- 
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ing, your face not raised; so little 
changed, yet you have been ill. Arthur 
tells me everything; he knows I 
must have any word of you that goes 
begging. 

Oh, I hope you are altogether better, 
happier! An illness helps some people; 
the worst of their sorrow goes with the 
health that breaks down under it; and 
they come out purged into a clearer 
air, and are made whole for a fresh 
trial of life. 

I hear that you are going quite away; 
and my eyes bless this chance to have 
embraced you once again. Your face 
is the kindest I have ever seen; even 
your silence while I looked at you, 
seemed a grace instead of a cruelty. 
What kindness, I say to myself, even 
if it be mistaken kindness, must have 
sealed those dear lips not to tell me of 
my unworth! 

Oh, if I could see once into the brain 
of it all! No one but myself knows 
how good you are; how can I, then, be 
so unworthy of you? Did you think 
I would not surrender to anything you 
fixed, that you severed us so complete- 
ly, not even allowing us to meet, and 
giving me no way to come back to you 
though I might come to be all that you 
wished? Ah, dear face, how hungry 
you have made me!—the more that I 
think you are not yet so happy as 
I could wish—as I could make you—I 
say it foolishly;—yet if you would 
trust me, I am sure. 

Oh, how tired loving you now makes 
me! physically I grow weary with the 
ache to have you in my arms! And I 
dream, I dream always, the shadows 
of former kindness that never grow 
warm enough to clasp me before I 
wake.—Yours, dearest, waking or sleep- 
ing. 


LETTER LXIII. 


Do you remember, Beloved, when you 
came on your birthday, you said I was 
to give you another birthday present 
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of your own choosing, and I promised? 
And it was that we were to do for the 
whole day what J wished; you were 
not to be asked to choose. 

You said then that it was the first 
time I had ever let you have your 
way, which was to see me be myself 
independently of you;—as if such a 
self existed. 

You will never see what I write now; 
and I did not do then any of the things 
I most wished; for first I wished to 
kneel down and kiss your hands and 
feet; and you would not have liked 
that. Even now that you love me no 
more, you would not like me to do such 
a thing. A woman can never do as she 
likes when she loves—there is no such 
thing until he shows it her or she dl- 
vines it. I loved you, I loved you!— 
that was all I could do, and all I want- 
ed to do. 

You have kept my letters? Do you 
read them ever, I wonder? and do they 
tell you differently about me, now that 
you see me with new eyes? Ah no, 
you dare not look at them; they tell 
too much truth! How can love-letters 
ever cease to be the winged things they 
were when they first came? I fancy 
mine sick to death for want of your 
heart to rest on; but never less loving. 

If you would read them again you 
would come back to me. Those little 
throats of happiness would be too 
strong for you. And so you lay them 
in a cruel grave of lavender—‘Laven- 
der for forgetfulness” might be another 
song for Ophelia to sing. 

I am weak with writing to you. I 
have written too long; this is twice to- 
day. 

I do not write to make myself more 
miserable; only to fill up my time. 

When I go about something definite, 
I can do it;—to ride or read aloud to 
the old people, or sit down at meals 
with them is very easy; but I cannot 
make employment for myself—that re- 
quires too much effort of invention and 
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will; and I have only will for one thing 
in life—to get through it; and no inven- 


tion to the purpose. Oh, Be- 
loved, in the grave I shall lie 
forever with a lock of your hair in 


my hand. I wonder if, beyond there, 
one sees anything? My eyes ache to- 
day from the brain, which is always 
at blind groping for you, and the point 
where I missed you. 


LETTER LXIV. 


Dearest :—It is dreadful to own that I 
was glad at first to know that you and 
your mother were no longer together, 
glad of something that must mean 
pain to you! I am not now. When 
you were ill I did a wrong thing; from 
her something came to me which I re- 
turned. I would do much to undo that 
act now; but this has fixed it forever. 
With it were a few kind words. I could 
not bear to accept praise from her; all 
went back to her! Oh, poor thing, 
poor thing! if I ever had an enemy I 
thought it was she! 1 do not think so 
now. Those who seem cold seldom are. 
I hope you were with her at the last; 
she loved you beyond any word that 
was in her nature to utter, and the 
young are hard on the old without 
knowing it. We were two people, she 
and I, whose love clashed jealously 
over the same object, and we both 
failed. She is the first to get rest. 


LETTER LXV. 


My Dear:—I dream of you now every 
night, and you are always kind, always 
just as I knew you; the same without 
a shadow of change. 

I cannot picture you anyhow else, 
though my life is full of the silence you 
have made. My heart seems to have 
stopped on the last beat the sight of 
your handwriting gave it. 

I dare not bid you come back now; 
sorrow has made me a stranger to my- 
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self. I could not look at you and say 
“I am your Star;’”—I could not believe 
it if I said it. Two women have in- 
habited me, and the one here now is 
not the one you knew and loved; their 
one likeness is that they both have 
loved the same man, the one certain 
that her love was returned, and the 
other certain of nothing. What a world 
of difference lies in that! 

I lay hands on myself, half doubting, 
and feel my skeleton pushing to the 
front; my glass shows it me. Thus we 
are all built up; bones are at the foun- 
dations of our happiness, and when 
the happiness wears thin, they show 
through, the true architecture of hu- 
manity. 

I have to realize now that I have be- 
come the greatest possible failure in 
life—a woman who has lost her “share 
of the world;” I try to shape myself 
to it. 

It is deadly when a woman’s sex, 
what was once her glory, reveals itself 
to her as an all-containing loss. I 
realized myself fully only when I was 
with you; and now I can’t undo it.— 
You gone, I lean against a shadow, and 
feel myself forever falling, drifting to 
no end, a Francesca without a Paolo. 
Well, it must be some comfort that I 
do not drag you with me. I never be- 
lieved myself a “strong” woman; your 
lightest wish shaped me to its liking. 
Now you have moulded me with your 
own image and _ superscription, and 
have cast me away. 

Are not the die and the coin that 
comes from it only two sides of the 
same form? There is not a hair’s- 
breadth anywhere between their sur- 
faces where they lie, the one enclosing 
the other. Yet part them and the light 
strikes on them how differently! That 
is a mere condition of light; join them 
in darkness, where the light cannot 
strike, and they are the same—two 
faces in a single form. So you and I, 
dear, when we are dead, shall come 
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together again, I trust. Or are we to 
come back to each other defaced and 
warped out of our true conjunction? 
I think not; for if you have changed, 
if soul can ever change, I shall be 
melted again by your touch, and flow 
to meet all the change that is in you, 
since my true self is to be you. 

Oh, you, my Beloved, do you wake 
happy, either with or without thoughts 
of me? I cannot understand, but I 
trust that it may be so. If I could 
have a reason why I have so passed 
out of your life, I could endure it bet- 
ter. What was in me that you did not 
wish? What was in you that I must 
not wish for evermore? If the root of 
this separation was in you, if in God’s 
will it was ordered that we were to 
love, and, without loving less, after- 
wards be parted, I could acquiesce so 
willingly. But it is this knowing noth- 
ing that overwhelms me;—I strain my 
eyes for sight and can’t see; I reach 
out my hands for the sunlight and am 
given great handfuls of darkness. I 
said to you the sun had dropped out 
of my heavens.—My dear, my dear, is 
this darkness indeed you? Am I in 
the mould with my face to yours, re- 
ceiving the close impression of a mis- 
ery in which we are at one? Are you, 
dearest, hungering and thirsting for 
me, as I now for you? 

I wonder what, to the starving and 
drought-stricken, the taste of death can 
be like! Do all the rivers of the world 
run together to the lips then, and all 
its fruits strike suddenly to the taste 
when the long deprivation ceases to be 
a want? Or is it simply a ceasing of 
hunger and thirst—an antidote to 
it all? 

I may know soon. How very strange 
if at the last I forget to think of you! 


LETTER LXVI. 
\ 
Dearest :—Every day I am giving my- 
self a little more pain than I need— 
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for the sake of you. I am giving my- 
self your letters to read again day by 
day as I received them. Only one a 
day, so that I have still something left 
to look forward to to-morrow; and oh, 
dearest, what unanswerable things they 
have now become, those letters which 
I used to answer so easily! There is 
hardly a word but the light of to-day 
stands before it like a drawn sword, 
between the heart that then felt and 
wrote so, and mine as it now feels and 
waits. 

All your tenderness then seems to be 
cruelty now; only seems, dearest, for I 
still say, I do say that it is not so. I 
know it is not so. I, who know nothing 
else, know that! So I look every day 
at one of these monstrous contradic- 
tions, and press it to my heart till it 
becomes reconciled with the pain that 
is there always. 

Indeed you loved me; that I see now. 
Words which I took so much for grant- 
ed then have a strange force now 
that I look back at them. You did 
love; and I who did not realize it 
enough then, realize it now when you 
no longer do. 

And the commentary on all this is 
that one letter of yours which I say 
over and over to myself sometimes 
when I cannot pray: “There is no fault 
in you; the fault is elsewhere; I can 
no longer love you as I did. All that 
was between us must be at an end; 
for your good and mine the only right 
thing is to say good-bye without meet- 
ing. I know you will not forget me, 
but you will forgive me, even 
because of the great pain I cause 
you. You are the most generous wom- 
an I have known. If it would comfort 
you to blame me for this I would beg 
you to do it; but I know you better, 
and ask you to believe that it is my 
deep misfortune rather than my fault 
that I can be no longer your lover, as, 
God knows, I was once, I dare not say 
how short a time ago. To me you re- 
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main what I always found you, the 
best and most true-hearted woman a 
man could pray to meet.” 

This, dearest, I say and say; and 
write down now lest you have forgot- 
ten it. For your writing of it, and all 
the rest of you that I have, goes with 
me to my grave. How superstitious 
we are of our own bodies after death! 
—I, as if I believed that I should ever 
rise or open my ears to any sound 
again! I do not, yet it comforts me 
to make sure that certain things shall 
go with me to dissolution. 

Truly, dearest, I believe grief is a 
great deceiver, and that no one quite 
wishes not to exist. I have no 
belief in future existence; yet I wish 
it so much—to exist again outside all 
this failure of my life. For at present 
I have done you no good at all, only 
evil. 

And I hope, now and then, that writ- 
ing thus to you I am not writing alto- 
gether in vain. If I can see sufficiently 
at the last to say—Send him these, it 
will be almost like living again; for 
surely you will love me again when 
you see how much I have suffered— 
and suffered because I would not let 
thought of you go. 

Could you dream, Beloved, reading 
this, that there is bright sunlight 
streaming over my paper as I write? 


LETTER LXVII. 


Do you forgive me for coming into 
your life, Beloved? I do not know in 
what way I can have hurt you, but I 
know that I have. Perhaps without 
knowing it we exchange salves for the 
wounds we have given and received? 
Dearest, I trust those I send reach you; 
I send them, wishing till I grow weak. 
My arms strain and become tired try- 
ing to be wings to carry them to you; 
and I am glad of that weariness—it 
seems to be some virtue that has gone 
out of me. If all my body could go 


out in the effort, I think I should get 
a glimpse of your face, and the mean- 
ing of everything then at last. 

I have brought in a wild rose to lay 
here in love’s cenotaph, among all my 
thoughts of you. It comes from a 
graveyard full of “little deaths.” I re- 
member once sending you a flower 
from the same place when love was 
still fortunate with us. I must have 
been reckless in my happiness to do 
that! 

Beloved, if I could speak or write out 
all my thoughts, till I had emptied my- 
self of them, I feel that I should rest. 
But there is no emptying the brain by 
thinking. Things thought come to be 
thought again over and over, and more 
and fresh come in their train; children 
and grandchildren, generations of them, 
sprung from the old stock. I have 
many thoughts now born of my love 
for you, that never came when we 
were together—grandchildren of our 
days of courtship. Some of them are 
set down here, but others escape and 
will never see your face! 

If (poor word, it has the sound but 
no hope of a future life); still if you 
should ever come back to me and want, 
as you would want, to know something 
of the life in between—I could put 
these letters that I keep into your 
hands and trust them to say for me 
that no day have I been truly, that is 
to say willingly, out of your heart. 
When Richard Feverel comes back to 
his wife, do you remember how she 
takes him to see their child, which till 
then he had never seen—and its like- 
ness to him as it lies asleep? Dearest, 
have I not been as true to you in all 
that I leave here written? 

If, when I come to my finish, I get 
any truer glimpse of your mind, and 
am sure of what you would wish, I 
will leave word that these shall be 
sent to you. If not I must suppose 
knowledge is still delayed, not that it 
will not reach you. 
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Sometimes I try still not to wish to 
die. For my poor body’s sake I wish 
Well to have its last chance of coming 
to pass. It is the unhappy unfulfilled 
clay of life, I think, which robbed of 
its share of things set ghosts to walk; 
mists which rise out of a ground that 
has not worked out its fruitfulness, to 
take the shape of old desires. If I 
leave a ghost it will take your 
shape, not mine, dearest; for it will be 
“as trees walking” that the “lovers of 
trees” will come back to earth. Brown- 
ing did not know that. Some one else, 
not Browning, has worded it for us; a 
lover of trees far away sends his soul 
back to the country that has lost him, 
and there “the traveller, marvelling 
why, halts on the bridge to hearken 
how soft the poplars sigh,” not know- 
ing that it is the lover himself who 
sighs in the trees all night. That is 
how the ghosts of real love come back 
into the world. The ghosts of love and 
the ghosts of hatred must be quite dif- 
ferent; these bring fear, and those 
none. Come to me, dearest, in the 
blackest night, and I will not be afraid. 

How strange that when one has suf- 
fered most, it is the poets (those who 
are supposed to sing) who best express 
things for us. Yet singing is the thing 
I feel least like. If ever a heart once 
woke up to find itself full of tune, it 
was mine; now you have drawn all the 
song out of it, emptied it dry; and I go 
to the poets to read epitaphs. I think 
it is their cruelty that appeals to me;— 
they can sing of grief! O, hard 
hearts! 

Sitting here thinking of you, my 
ears have suddenly become wide open 
to the night-sounds outside. A night- 
jar is making its beautiful burr in the 
stillness, and there are things going 
away and away, telling me the where- 
abouts of life, like points on a map 
made for the ear, You, too, are 
somewhere outside, making no sound; 
and listening for you I heard these. It 
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seemed as if my brain had all at once 
opened and caught a new sense. Are 
you there? This is one of those things 
which drop to us with no present mean- 
ing; yet I know I am not to forget it 
as long as I live. 

Good-night! At your head, at your 
feet, is there any room for me to-night, 
Beloved? 


LETTER LXVIII. 


Dearest:—The thought keeps troub- 
ling me how to give myself to you 
most, if you should ever come back for 
me when I am no longer here. These 
poor letters are all that I can leave; 
will they tell you enough of my heart? 

Oh, into that, wish any wish that 
you like, and it is there already! My 
heart, dearest, only moves in the wish 
to be what you desire. 

Yet I am conscious that I cannot give 
unless you shall choose to take; and 
though I write myself down each day 
your willing slave, I cry my wares in 
a market where there is no bidder to 
hear me. 

Dearest, though my whole life is 
yours, it is little you know of it. My 
wish would be to have every year of 
my life blessed by your consciousness 
of it. Barely a year of me is all that 
you have, truly, to remember; though 
I think five summers at least came to 
flower, and withered in that one. 

I wish you knew my whole life; I 
cannot tell it; it was too full of infinite- 
ly small things. Yet what I can re- 
member I would like to tell now; 
so that some day, perhaps, perhaps, 
my childhood may here and there be 
warmed long after its death by your 
knowledge coming to it and discover- 
ing in it more than you knew be- 
fore. 

How I long, dearest, that what I 
write may look up some day and meet 
your eye! Beloved, then, however fad- 
ed the ink may have grown, I think 
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the spirit of my love will remain fresh 
in it;—I kiss you on the lips with every 
word. The thought of good-bye is 
never to enter here; it is A reviderci for- 
ever and ever;—‘‘Love, love,” and 
“meet again!”’—the words we put into 
the thrush’s song on a day you will 
remember that all the world for us 
was a garden. 

Dearest, what I can tell you of older 
days—little things they must be—I will; 
and I know that if you ever come to 
value them at all, their littleness will 
make them doubly welcome;—just as 
to know that you were once called a 
“gallous young hound” by people whom 


you plagued when a boy, was to me a 
darling discovery; all at once I caught 
my childhood’s imaginary comrade to 
my young spirit’s heart and kissed him, 
brow and eyes. 

Good night, good night! To-morrow 
I will find you some earliest memory; 
the dew of Hermon be on it when you 
come to it—if ever! Oh, Beloved, could 
you see into my heart now, or I into 
yours, time would grow to nothing for 
us; and my childhood would stay un- 
written! 

From far and near I gather my 
thoughts of you for the kiss I cannot 
give. Good night, dearest. 


(To be concluded.) 





MADAME DE STAEL. 


There is no more dazzling figure in 
modern European history than Ma- 
dame de Staél. The daughter of Neck- 
er and the Revolution, she lives to see 
the new condition of society which is 
ushered in by the battle of Waterloo. 
She is the connecting link between the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Brought up in an age when women 
influence greatly indeed, but influence 
exclusively from their own homes and 
Salons, she runs about Europe always 
talking and always writing, carrying 
on an immortal warfare with Bona- 
parte—the newest of new women, as 
she is certainly the cleverest and the 
most extraordinary. 

She makes for herself a life which 
the concisest of encyclopzedists and bi- 
ographers seem unable to compress 
into the usual half column. She plunges 
into politics. She is stateswoman, nov- 
elist, playwriter, actress, metaphysi- 
cian, patriot, intriguer, musician, phi- 
losopher. What is she not? As a 
Salonniére her Salon is nothing. It is 


only its mistress who counts. Its 
habitués are there, not to talk with 
each other, but to listen to her. In the 
other Salons it is the men who make 
history. In this, it is the woman who 
whispers in their ear, who suggests 
this, proposes that, and makes them 
say at the Tribunat to-morrow what 
she thinks in her rooms to-night. So 
that Napoleon says, “Ce n’est point un 
salon, c’est un club”—and exiles her. 
Born in Paris April 22, 1766, Ger- 
maine is almost from the first a cause 
of disagreement between the parents 
who love her. Papa is so gay, and 
mamma so strict! The bright, ugly, 
black-eyed baby distracts M. Necker 
with her infant vivacity from the great 
eares of his position. He is the best 
of playfellows. At what absurd age 
does a little woman discover that one 
admires her, and finds her small say- 
ings laughable, and her small ways 
charming? When her mother receives, 
Germaine sits by her side on a very 
straight-backed little chair (Ma- 
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thinks straight-backed chairs 
uncomfortableness in  them- 
selves virtuous and regenerating 
to the soul) and listens with 
a very keen little mind, which no doubt 
takes in much more than that right- 
eous mother fancies, to the most bril- 
liant conversation of an age gorgeous 
in its setting. 

All the guests speak to the little girl. 
Here are Grimm, Raynal, Thomas, 
Marmontel, who especially love to 
draw her out. Be sure Germaine re- 
plies to them with a perfect confidence. 
It is not, indeed, a very good bringing 
up for a small person naturally not a 
little vain. 

She is still quite a child when she is 
writing to her mother: 

“My Dear Mamma,—I want to write 
to you. My heart is drawn tight; I 
am sad, and in this large house I see 
now only a desert.” 

And again: 

“Let me kiss you a thousand times, 
and press you to a heart that belongs 
only to you and papa.” 

Before the practical English mind 
condemns the letter-writer as an af- 
fected little poseuse, it should remem- 
ber that Germaine is a French child, 
and that when she is no longer a child 
she never knows an emotion—and she 
knows many and passionate ones— 
without talking or writing about it. 

Some painter should put on canvas 
that garden scene at St. Ouen, where 
she is sent as a girl to recover her 
health after too much brain work, and 
where, with a little Mademoiselle Hu- 
ber, she amuses herself by declaiming 
tragic verses, and reciting plays and 
poems, dressed in white like a wood 
nymph. She is not at all pretty. She 
is never pretty. She has_ rather 
coarse features, and ae certain 
bold brilliancy of expression, not 
at all attractive. But then, every fresh 
feeling re-creates her face. She is at 
this time divinely young. And her 
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ugliness is now, as later, so clever that 
it interests more than any placid beau- 
ty. 

She has written tragedies before she 
is grown up. She has a mind that 
dares anything. She has already be- 
gun to idolize her father with that idol- 
atry which only dies at her death. She 
herself says that the enlévement of 
Richardson’s “Clarissa” is one of the | 
events of her childhood; and might 
well exclaim with the heroine of an- 
other novel, “Il me faut des émotions!” 
“That which amused her was that 
which made her weep,” writes Made- 
moiselle Huber. There is no other girl 
in the world—not even another French 
girl—who is at sixteen or seventeen 
years old such a brilliant compound of 
genius, vanity, inspiration, sentiment 
and impulse, as Germaine Necker. 

The richest heiress in France is just 
twenty when she marries the Baron de 
Staél-Holstein, Swedish ambassador in 
Paris. He is much older than herself. 
He is nobody. He only lends his wife 
a name which she is to render immor- 
tal. They separate pretty soon with- 
out making any extraordinary fuss 
about the parting. A friend of De 
Staél’s says that he is always “sin- 
cerely attached to his charming wife, 
although she shows entire indifference 
to him.” That may be so. But per- 
haps the Baron finds, with Lamartine, 
that “celebrity is like a fire which 
burns when one is close to it, and gives 
light when one is away from it. Hap- 
py he who is far from a woman’s 
glory!” 

With her marriage begins that tor- 
rent of events which forms Madame’s 
life. 

She is still a very young wife when 
the long smouldering misery of her 
country breaks into flame. She has an 
absorbing passion for liberty. She has 
already published her “Letters on the 
Works and Character of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau,” which are themselves a 
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clever girl’s passionate hero-worship 
for the man “without whom,” says Na- 
poleon, “there would have been no rev- 
olution in France.” Before the meet- 
ing of the States-General—that “bap- 
tism day of democracy,” “the extreme 
unction day of feudalism’’—she watches 
from a window the.great procession, of 
twelve hundred deputies with an exul- 
tant joy. It remains for another wom- 
an, much less brilliant and further- 
seeing, to say, “Do not rejoice; out of 
this day will arrive frightful disasters 
to France and to us.” 

Madame is with her father at his 
disgrace and at his recall to power. It 
is the Millennium—it is the Golden 
Age—it is Utopia! And to-day she is 
at Versailles and the great Insurrection 
of Women. As soon as possible after 
the birth of her son in the dramatic 
August of 1790, she joins her parents 
at Coppet. But, “I have all Switzer- 
land in a magnificent horror,” she 
writes, and rushes back to Paris. 

It is supremely characteristic of her 
now and always that she should find 
anything better than inaction. She 
must be moving, doing, to the fore. A 
Revolution—and I not in it? Social 
Paris still sociable though its streets 
run with blood—and I not there to 
talk? There is no human face that 
expresses such an extraordinary degree 
of vitality and energy as Madame de 
Staél’s. She arrives in her dearest cap- 
ital, and starts there the first, the most 
brilliant and the most influential of 
her Salons, the Salon of the Revolu- 
tion. 

It is pre-eminently of French soci- 
ety that it can be said that it is at its 
liveliest and wittiest in a time of an- 
archy and confusion. If one is French 
one must amuse oneself. And if, with- 
out, there is tragedy and ruin, why, 
within, only the more need to distract 
one’s thoughts. In this Salon, besides, 
there is not only laughter. Here meet 
the old nobility and the men of the 








tiers états. The habitués are Talleyrand, 
Barnave, Chénier, Lafayette, Lally 
Tollendal, Narbonne and Benjamin 
Constant. Madame does not lead the 
conversation gently, imperceptibly, as 
did the Salonniéres of those old Salons 
of that old world, gone forever. Her 
personality dominates the room. Those 
flashing black eyes, those full, passion- 
ate lips, could never belong to a woman 
content to be merely tender and charm- 
ing. She wants to make felt her power 
and the genius of which she is supreme- 
ly conscious—and can but be conscious. 
She talks politics in a fire of enthusi- 
asm. She writes “the most important 
part of Talleyrand’s Report on Public 
Instruction in 1791,” and now is im- 
ploring Barras, the only member of the 
Directoire admitted here, to spare one 
or another victim of that insatiable 
monster, universal anarchy. 

Before long she is saving her friends 
by her own exertions. She hides Nar- 
bonne in her house, and, with that in- 
finite wit and resource that never de- 
sert her, prevents the officials from 
searching it. If she ever is, as Sismon- 
di says, “excessivement poltronne,” she 
certainly does not show it now. She 
has instead the mettle and pluck of a 
war horse. On that awful day of the 
Massacre of September she tries to 
escape to Coppet. She is stopped and 
taken to the Hotel de Ville, escorted by 
that mob who the next day murder the 
Lamballe with nameless atrocities. The 
earriage is three hours in getting 
through the streets. The people goad- 
ed to madness by its aristocratic ap- 
pearance, howl blasphemies and death. 
The gendarmes won’t help her, except 
one, who is with her in the carriage, 
and falls under the potent charm of 
her cleverness, and promises to save 
her with his life. In the Hdtel de Ville 
she is brought before Robespierre. 
Manuel, the “procureur of the Com- 
mune” and her friend, finds her there, 
and after many hours of waiting con- 
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ducts her, in the safe shelter of the 
darkness, through midnight Paris to 
her home. The next morning she 
leaves for Coppet. There is no scene 
in either of her novels half so dramatic 
as the story of that September day. If 
she had written her own romance of 
the Revolution it would have outlived 
many “Corinnes” and “‘Delphines.” 

Early in 1793 she pays her first visit 
to England. She joins the little colony 
of emigrés at Mickleham. They are all 
very gay, witty and poor. Neither 
poverty nor the horrible scenes they 
have come from (and in which they 
must have left many of those dear to 
them) prevent them from entertaining 
each other, and forming little Salons 
and picnic-parties after the light- 
hearted manner of their nation. 
Their morals are by no means 
too strict, says English respecta- 
bility. Some people give Narbonne to 
Madame de Staél as a lover. The Miss 
Berrys disapprove of her. Madame is 
to the fore in this society as she is in 
all societies. She recites tragedies, 
and reads aloud the first chapter of 
her “Influence of the Passions on the 
Happiness of Nations and Individu- 
als.’ When she has found time to 
write it, Heaven knows. How she 
finds time to write any of her works, 
much less to think of them, is certain- 
ly known to no one in this world. 
“Since you sleep all night and act or 
talk all day,” says her cousin and biog- 
rapher, “when do you reflect and 
study?” “In my sedan chair,” replies 
Madame with her inimitable confidence. 
And she is back again at Coppet writ- 
ing her “Reflections on the Trial of the 
Queen,” with her impassioned pen 
dipped in the impulsive pity of an ar- 
dent heart; weeping for the death of 
her mother; and then back again in 
Paris ruling her Salon of the Directoire, 
and fighting tooth and nail that 
greatest of fighters, Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 
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The history ef their quarrel is, after 
all, only the history of two powers who 
both want to be absolute in the same 
territory. It has been said that it is 
unworthy the manhood of Napoleon to 
persecute a woman. But it would cer- 
tainly have been inconsistent with his 
matchless cleverness to ignore the 
“talent and influence” of her whom he 
called a “restless intriguer,” with “a 
mania for writing about everything 
and of nothing.” There can be no high- 
er compliment to her power and genius 
than that Bonaparte fears them, just 
as there is no better testimony to his 
unique ability than that “Dix Années 
d’Exil” which she writes to expose his 
character. 

To this her second Salon—her Salon 
of the Consulate or the Directoire— 
come at first his brothers Lucien and 
Joseph. She can influence them. 

She influences, too, the journalists 
and the newspaper editors who now 
rub shoulders in her rooms with aris- 
tocrats who are still wearing the hum- 
ble clothes which they first donned as 
a protection in the Terror. The great 
ladies of the old régime are not at all 
above meeting here the men of those 
classes once called lower—of imploring 
of them, of gaining from them, by flat- 
teries to which only love could make 
them stoop, the restoration of exiled 
friends. 

Madame herself is hardly of these 
great ladies. There is a coarseness 
about her somehow, in her. strong pas- 
sions, overweening energy and vault- 
ing ambition, which have very little of 
the calm and refinement, and a thou- 
sand times more life and vigor, than 
ever ran in the blue blood of a dying 
aristocracy. It is a marvel that she 
can hold her Salon for an hour, in spite 
of a Napoleon. For that most “exqui- 
site pleasure” of her life, “the pleasure 
of conversing in Paris,” she fights with 
all her talents and powers. 

Her adherents slink away from her 
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at last, afraid to stay, and Madame, 
undaunted, publishes her “Essay on 
Literature,” wins them back in spite 
of themselves and of danger, talks once 
more as well and as much as it is only 
given to her to talk, brings out “Del- 
phine” at Geneva, and in 1803 is ban- 
ished by Napoleon to forty leagues 
from Paris. 

If one cannot be in the capital there 
is no good in being in France at all. 
To be out of Paris is extinction! All 
the loveliness of Lake Leman only 
causes Madame to exclaim, “Oh, for 
the gutter of the Rue de Bac!” She is 
still panting from the effects of her 
fight with Napoleon, and not more in 
a frame of mind to approach sober 
German philosophy than the great calm 
of nature, when she rushes frantically 
to Metz, Frankfort, Weimar, Berlin, 
and the acauaintance of Goethe, Schil- 
ler and Wieland. 

It is not, everything considered, very 
surprising that these grave thinkers 
find themselves unable to judge Ma- 
dame wholly kindly. She is the more 
generous. She is always a warm ad- 
mirer. She is not, it would seem, less 
self-confident now than usual. She ar- 
gues philosophy with Goethe with the 
same impassioned briiliancy and igno- 
rance of the subject as, later on, says 
Byron, “she preached English politics 
to the first of our English Whig poli- 
ticians the day after her arrival in 
England.” 

She chats vivaciously on subjects to 
the study of which her listeners have 
given all their lives, their deepest earn- 
estness, and their profoundest thought. 
“To philosophize in society,” says one 
of them, writing of her with not a lit- 
tle bitterness, “means to talk with vi- 
vacity about insoluble problems.” 
These heavy people are in the dumps 
and must be roused! Madame plunges 
headlong into discussions where men 
and angels fear to tread. She is much 
too impulsive to be reverent. She al- 
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ways wants to be first, to attract no- 
tice, “to excite passion, no matter 
what.” She does not wait to hear her 
adversary’s reply. She jumps at the 
cleverest conclusions. Her whole gen- 
ius is inspiration. “The altogether un- 
precedented glibness of her tongue,” 
of which the grave Teutons complain, 
does not leave her a single moment for 
reflection or for self-distrust. When 
Robinson says to her later, “Madame, 
you did not understand Goethe, and 
you will never understand him,” she 
replies, “Monsieur, I understand every- 
thing that is worth understanding; 
that which I don’t understand is noth- 
ing.” This is the key to all her bril- 
liant mind, to her whole mental atti- 
tude towards the deepest intellects of 
her century. 

There is no wonder that such a very 
naive vanity should be ill content with 
the “moderate German plaudits” given 
to her reading and reciting in public. 
It is not a little to the credit of her 
magnanimity that, though these stupid 
people don’t worship her half so enthu- 
siastically as they ought, she is even 
now taking notes for her “De Il’Alle- 
magne”—that book which has been 
well called “the revelation of the gen- 
ius of Germany to the French people.” 

In 1804 the illness and death of her 
father recalls her to Coppet. She 
mourns him with a very loud and a 
very sincere grief; but, whether he is 
alive or dead, his daughter must be 
moving, doing, a power in the world. 
She runs through Italy in an ecstasy. 
She writes “Corinne” in another. She 
finishes it at a friend’s house very near 
Paris—to which she is creeping back, 
in spite of Napoleon. After its publi- 
cation and the roar of delight with 
which it is received, he banishes her 
anew. It is supremely characteristic 
of the woman that, though she de- 
clares he has no heart, she is everlast- 
ingly appealing to it; that, though she 
herself says, ““Demosthenes and Cicero 
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combined could not lead him to the 
least sacrifice of his personal interest,” 
she never ceases to try upon him the 
effect of her own eloquence and clever- 
ness. 

She goes back to Coppet. She holds 
there a kind of Salon. She writes 
plays and acts in them. Among her 
guests are the exquisite Juliette Réca- 
mier (for whose loveliness Madame de 
Staél says she would give all her own 
genius), Bonsetten, Werner, Prince 
Augustus of Prussia, and the inevita- 
ble Benjamin Constant. But even the 
society of her friends—and of such 
friends—cannot make Coppet endur- 
able for long. She goes to Germany 
a second time, taking Constant with 
her. She has that famous interview 
with Goethe’s mother when she ap- 
pears dressed as “Corinne” in “an 
orange and blue turban, a robe of the 
same, an orange tunic, and with a very 
short waist ... and the usual laurel 
twig in her hand.” She must be now 
about forty years old, stout, snuff-tak- 
ing and, it must be presumed, without 
any very keen sense of the ridiculous. 
She meets Fichte, and asks him to give 
her an account, “in fifteen minutes or 
so” of that famous system which it 
has taken him all his life and genius 
to evolve. The disgust of the poor man 
may be imagined. He has not spoken 
for ten minutes when she interrupts 
him—“It is enough; I comprehend; I 
comprehend perfectly”’—and tells him 
a little anecdote from “Munchausen’s 
Travels” to illustrate the theory of “I” 
and “me”! It is impossible to con- 
ceive of another mind at once so clever 
and so inadequate. Madame’s intellect 
is like her life: it puts one out of 
breath to follow it. 

She is at Coppet again now, writing 
“De Allemagne,” acting plays, enter- 
taining friends, and having her por- 
trait painted as “Corinne,” seated on 
a rock with a lyre in her hand, by Ma- 
dame Vigée le Brun. The sitter de- 
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claims tragic passages from Corneille 
and Racine, to give her face the proper 
expression. She is the best of act- 
resses—of the kind that are born, not 
made. She publishes her “De I’Alle- 
magne,” that “most masculine produc- 
tion of the faculties of woman,” and 
is exiled for it. These banishments 
give her so much excitement and so 
much fame that to such a nature as 
hers they cannot be an unmixed evil. 
But she is coming—nay, has come—to 
that time when she realizes to the full 
how little even such a celebrity as 
hers is satisfying, and that “the love 
of all is but a small thing to the love 
of one.” “ 

Her husband is dead. Her relations 
with Benjamin Constant—whatever 
those relations may once have been— 
are certainly now not more than 
friendship. To that bored and brilliant 
cynic she has played a part at least not 
all ignoble—she has made him do what 
he can. She is a middle-aged woman— 
who ought to have known better, says 
the world, when it hears the story 
hereafter—when she falls in love with 
De Rocca. M. de Rocca is a French 
officer who has distinguished himself 
in Spain and returned home wounded, 
and is young, brave, chivalrous and 
enthusiastic. It is Madame’s fame 
which first attracts him to her, no 
doubt. And on her side? A passion 
which has been looked upon as almost 
exclusively ridiculous places her char- 
acter, not the less, in its best light. 
What has she to gain by marrying 
him? She has everything to lose. If 
it is a folly it is a generous folly. There 
is nothing so pathetic in her history 
as her passionate conviction that there 
is no blessing in life comparable to a 
happy marriage. It is her cousin who 
says, very truly, that the inconven- 
jence of love matches is “précisément 
qu’on ne choisit pas.” Madame has to 
suffer many of these inconveniences. 
She keeps her secret, indeed, as much 
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as such a woman can. It is not till 
after her death that every one knows 
of her imprudence and her happiness; 
but if she had had to lose the world 
for it, to her it would have been the 
world well lost. 

The natural imprévoyance of her char- 
acter cannot prevent her from having 
much anxiety about her husband’s pre- 
earious health. “There is only one 
unhappiness in life,” she says; “the 
death of what one loves.” 

In 1812 their child is born. By now 
the rigid surveillance of Napoleon has 
become intolerable to Madame’s en- 
ergetic spirit. She escapes from Cop- 
pet on May 28, 1812, with De Rocca, 
and her son and daughter De Staél, to 
Vienna, and through Austria to Russia 
and Sweden. On the journey are many 
narrow escapes from the vigilance of 
the tyrant, and dramatic adventures 
which quite suit Madame’s penchant 
for the picturesque. She stays six 
months in Sweden, and, after twenty 
years absence from it, visits England 
once more. 

This visit is throughout in the nature 
of a triumphal progress. England 
does not like Madame less because 
Bonaparte hates her. Her talents have 
made her not only the first woman 
in France, but the first woman in Eu- 
rope. Hundreds of these cold Eng- 
lishwomen have sobbed over her “Co- 
rinne” and “Delphine.” The most ex- 
clusive of the great houses fling open 
their doors to her. She visits Lord and 
Lady Jersey, Lord and Lady Hard- 
wicke, Lord Liverpool. She is at the 
Hollands’ and at Rogers’s literary din- 
ners. Among her acquaintances are 
Canning. Lord Grey, Campbell, Bowles, 
Croker, Coleridge, Byron, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Wilberforce—all the celeb- 
rities of the time. Her appearance at 
a party creates a furore. People get 
on the chairs and tables to see her. 
This “spiritual Amazon”’—this constel- 
lation to whom all the stars sing “Te 
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Deum”—talks, harangues, lectures, ar- 
gues everywhere. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh says that he has dined with her 
“at the houses of almost all the Cabi- 
net Ministers.” “The most active, com- 
bative and voluble of all the human 
beings I ever met” can put her volubil- 
ity into four languages—German, Eng- 
lish, Italian and French. She quotes 
Latin. She has a “very good battle” 
with Lord Wellesley at Holland House 
on the Spanish treaty. The superior 
knowledge of her adversary does not 
daunt her in the least. Byron speaks 
of her society as an “avalanche.” The 
social rules which bind other people 
have no hold upon her. “Mrs. Corinne 
always lingers so long after dinner,” 
says the poet again, “that we wish her 
—in the drawing-room.” When the 
“De Jl Allemagne,” suppressed in 
France, is published in London, the 
shout of applause is deafening. Jef- 
frey has already called her, on the 
strength of “Corinne,” “the greatest 
writer in France since Voltaire and 
Rousseau, and the greatest female 
writer of any age or country.” What 
is her position now? To this woman 
with her “strong passion for fame” 
such a universal worship. must be in- 
toxicating indeed. It proves that with 
all her faults there must be something 
not a little noble in her, that though 
she drinks deeper of the nectar of ce- 
lebrity than any woman has drunk of 
it before or after her, she never doubts 
that the best thing in life is not fame 
but love. 

She goes home. The battle of Water- 
loo has given the French nation an- 
other of those changes which it needs, 
says Napoleon, about every three 
months to captivate its imagination— 
“with it, whoever does not advance 
is lost.” 

At her brilliant Salon of the Restora- 
tion—“more instructive than a book 
and more amusing than a play”—Ma- 
dame receives the Duke of Wellington, 
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and can’t help saying of him to a friend 
in a whisper, “Il faut pourtant con- 
venir que jamais la nature n’a fait un 
grand homme a moins de frais.” She 
is now fifty. But her heart has the 
passion and vigor of twenty. Such 
a woman could never grow old. 

She is at Pisa with her husband, her 
daughter and Schlegel. De Rocca’s 
health is wretched. It causes Madame 
an intermittent and tempestuous fear, 
which in deeper hearts is replaced by 
that persistent dull sche, called anxi- 
ety. Before this her mother has, in 
her own words, forced Mademoiselle 
de Staél to make a marriage of inclina- 
tion. 

In June, 1816, she returns to Coppet. 
She receives Byron, whom England, 
having worshipped, has turned and 
rent. Isn’t it characteristic at once of 
Madame’s boundless self-reliance, and 
of her impulsive heart, that one of the 
last acts of her life should be to at- 
tempt a reconciliation between the 
poet and his wife? She dies, after 
one of the most eventful and extraor- 
dinary lives ever led by a woman. 

Madame de Staél takes her own gen- 
eration by storm. She inspires every- 
where an enthusiasm of love or ha- 
tred. There is no medium. The time 
is not yet come when she can be re- 
garded with that cold and disinterested 
eye which is to be supposed to search 
out truth. Her ample and vivid 
personality still takes one in posses- 
sion. Her rush of words, her rush of 
feeling, her inimitable intellectual dar- 
ing, her supreme conceit, and her strong 
passions leave the beholder breathless, 
astounded and in a frame of mind es- 
sentially unjudicial. 

In her bold inconsistency and her 
marvellous intuitions, she is supremely 
awoman. She is supremely unwoman- 
ly in her amazing egoism and her 
lust for fame. Take refuge with her 
from the battle of life without? She 
is herself a battle. Her love is a tor- 


rent of generous and undisciplined 
emotion. “If she gives herself up to 
her impetuous nature,” says Benja- 
min Constant, “there is a commotion 
like a thunderstorm, or an earthquake. 
. . » Did she but know how to govern 
herself she could govern the world.” 
That is her whole character summed 


up in little. 
Her works are personal in an extra- 
ordinary degree. se & “i? “ma” 


“my,” always. The most famous of 
her books are full of appeal, of insis- 
tence that the world should admire, 
not German literature or a heroine of 
romance, but Anne Germaine Necker 
de Staél-Holstein. 

“Delphine” is not immoral French 
fiction half so much as it is a brilliant 
girl’s passionate cry for enjoyment— 
the outburst of a very young heart 
that can’t yet quite believe that “we 
were not sent into the world to be 
happy, but to be right.” 

“Corinne,” that “chef d’auvre of the 
youth of her talent,” is a picture of 
Italy photographed upon a most po- 
etic heart. “Corinne” crowned at the 
Capitol, “Corinne” with her lyre, her 
beautiful sentiments, and her passion- 
ate grief, has all the ardor and genius 
and the lack of stern, cool common- 
sense of the real “Corinne,” Madame 
de Staél. The authoress always writes, 
as it were, with the blood of her heart. 
Her cousin calls “Delphine” the book 
“‘where she has said everything.” Her 
genius and weakness alike consist in 
this. She always says everything. She 
puts down what she feels at the mo- 
ment. She never pauses to reflect 
what effect the record of those feelings 
will have on other minds. She never 
corrects or thinks over what she has 
written. When the hour for reflection 
has come she is busy composing some- 
thing else. She writes in all places and 
at all times. When some one reads her 
a passage out of one of her own works, 
“That is very beautiful,” she says; 
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“did I indeed write that?” In the 
stream of publications with which she 
floods the world she may well forget 
a few flowing phrases. If her feelings 
are always changing, they are not the 
less acute feelings for the time. “Co- 
rinne” and “Delphine” will never alto- 
gether die, because when they are 
written they come straight from the 
heart of the woman who writes them, 
and abound in those touches of nature 
which make all men kin. The su- 
preme achievement of Madame’s tal- 
ent is doubtless “De l’Allemagne.” She 
studies for it for six years. It is part 
of her cleverness that when it is fin- 
ished it appears to have in it the re- 
search of a lifetime. 

If her “Dix Années d’Exil” reveals 
a great deal more of her own character 
than it does of Napoleon’s, yet not the 
less, with her intuitive genius, she has 
her infidel a thousand times upon the 
hip. 

Her “Essay on Literature,” which 
has been called “the greatest of all 
the literary produ. tions of women,” 
abounds in fine aphorisms, and has all 
the splendid dash and vigor which are 
pre-eminently the De Staél’s. 

There are few writers who have such 
quick flowing grace of expression, and 
at once such warmth, such spirit, such 
passion and such tenderness. 

It is Madame de Staél who loves to 
quote that inimitable definition of 
Shelling, “Achitecture is frozen mu- 
sic.” It is she herself who says, “Com- 
prendre, c’est pardonner,” and by the 
mouth of her dying “Corinne,” “Tout 
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comprendre rend trés indulgent, et sen- 
tir profondément inspire une grande 
bonté.” It is the most famous woman 
of her century who finds that “For 
women glory is only a brilliant mourn- 
ing worn for happiness,” and that 
“Everything which does not touch 
one’s heart leaves one’s life free.” 

On a profounder subject she says, 
“The mystery of existence is the con- 
nection between our sins and our sor- 
rows. I have never done a wrong 
which has not been the cause of a 
misfortune,” and “One must take care, 
if one can, that the decline of this life 
be the youth of the next. To forget 
self without ceasing to be interested 
in others gives the soul something of 
the divine.” 

All her thoughts have thus the soft- 
ness of pearls or the sparkle of dia- 
monds. They are exquisite gems for 
ornament, if they are not gold for 
use. 

Whatever be the judgment of the 
future generations upon the talent of 
Madame de Staél, the woman herself 
is immortal. 

So long as human nature is an inter- 


esting study, so long will stand 
out clearly that strong figure 
in the flowing dress of the 
period, with the yellow’ turban 


on the black hair, the laurel twig in 
the hand, the flashing eyes and bril- 
liant coarse face. 

The other Salonniéres make their Sa- 
lons their world. It is only this one 
who has attempted to make the world 
her Salon. 

8. G. Tallentyre. 
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THE WARDEN OF THE MARCHES. 


By Sypney C. GRIER. 


X. 


GAINING A LOVER AND KEEPING 
A FRIEND. 


“No bathing to-day, Mab!” laughed 
Georgia, meeting Mabel in her riding 
habit in the hall. 

“You mean we can’t ride? 
not?” 

“Now, you look just like the prehis- 
toric lady in the picture! Because 
there’s a dust-storm coming on. I 
meant to tell you, but you rushed away 
from the breakfast-table so quickly. I 
have been hurrying Dick off that he 
may get to the office before it begins.” 

“But how do you know there’s going 
to be a dust-storm at all? I thought 
that before they came on the sky was 
copper-colored, and the air got like an 
oven?” 

“Well, the sky is getting black, as 
you can see. Dust-storms are not con- 
fined to the hot weather here; they 
come all the year round. It’s the mer- 
est chance that there hasn’t been one 
yet since you arrived.” 

“How horrid that it should just come 
to-day!” said Mabel snappishly. “I 
told Mr. Anstruther I was tired of rid- 
ing Simorgh, and he must really bring 
Laili back. He said he couldn’t be 
sure she was cured yet, and I told him 
he might use a leading-rein if he liked, 
but that I must ride her. We weren’t 
going at all near the frontier, or any- 
where in the direction of Dera Gul.” 

“My beloved Mab, dust-storms don’t 
respect British territory, and if you 
had once been out in one you wouldn’t 
wish to repeat the experience, even if 
you were in a position to do it. Go 
and take your habit off, and when Mr. 
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Anstruther comes, I will tell him to 
send the horses to the stable, and wait 
here until the storm is over. Then you 
will have him to talk to. See that the 
servants shut all your windows.” 

But when Mabel emerged from her 
darkened room into the lighted hall 
again, there was added to the disap- 
pointment she felt on being cheated of 
her ride a certain amount of ill-humor, 
due to another untoward occurrence. 
The ayah Tara had chosen this partic- 
ular morning for passing in review all 
her mistress’s best gowns and hats, 
with an eye to any little repairs that 
might be necessary, and having taken 
the garments out of their respective 
boxes and arranged them all over the 
roum, had sat down to contemplate 
them for a while before setting to 
work. She was not accustomed to the 
peculiarities of tue Khemistan climate, 
and the gathering darkness seemed to 
her only the precursor of a thunder- 
storm. Hence, when the first gust of 
raging wind whirled a cloud of gritty 
dust through the open windows, she 
was as much astonished as Mabel her- 
self, who was entering the room at the 
moment, and was almost knocked 
down. Both mistress and maid flew at 
once to shut the windows, but in the 
wind and darkness this was by no 
means easy, and before it could be ac- 
complished, the dust lay thick all over 
the room and its contents. Such a 
contretemps was enough to provoke a 
saint, Mabel told herself angrily, when 
she had left the weeping Tara to do 
what she could to repair the mischief; 
and it would be useless to deny that 
she was feeling very cross indeed when 
she entered the drawing-room with a 
bundle of letters in her hand. 
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The shutters were closed and the 
lamps lighted as if it had been night, 
and the dust could be heard pattering 
like hail outside whenever the howling 
of the wind would allow any other 
sound to become audible. Fitz An- 
struther was sitting near the fireplace, 
looking through an old magazine, and 
Mabel, rejecting his suggestion of a 
game of chess, seated herself at the 
writing-table, saying that she had let- 
ters to write for the mail. She found 
it difficult to write, however, for al- 
though she would not look up, she 
could not help being conscious that her 
companion’s eyes were fixed much of- 
tener on her than on the printed page 
before him. The fact infected her 
with a nervousness to which she was 
quite a stranger, often as men had 
gazed at her before, and at last she 
could bear it no longer. 

“Wouldn’t you like something to do?” 
she demanded suddenly, turning round 
and catching him in the act of looking 
at her, but he was equal to the occa- 
sion. 

“Something to do? Anything in the 
world, Miss North! May I write your 
letters for you? I’m sure the Major 
would give me a good character as a 
scribe, and your friends would be so 
surprised to find you had set up a pri- 
vate secretary.” 

“Thanks, but I’m not in the mood for 
letter-writing, and certainly not for 
dictating.” 

“Then may I hold a skein of silk for 
you to wind? That’s the sort of thing 
they set a mere man down to in 
books.” 

“I don’t use silk of that sort. Is 
there nothing you would like to do?” 

“Yes, awfully. I should like to talk 
to you.” 

“I think I shall go and read to the 
Commissioner,” severely. 

“It would only be wasting sweetness 
on the desert air. He’s perfectly happy 
at this moment, with Beardmore plot- 


ting treason in a confidential report, 
and two chi-chis and four babus writing 
away for him as hard as they can 
write, and he wouldn’t appreciate an 
interruption.” 

“Chi-chis?” 
brows. 

“Eurasians, I mean—those two black- 
and-tan clerks of his.” 

“I suppose you are judging Mr. Bur- 
grave by yourself when you say that 
he would be happier if I kept away?” 

“I? Oh, no; I was judging him by 
himself. The Kumpsioner Sahib doesn’t 
think ladies and affairs of state go well 
together, you know.” 

“Indeed?” Mabel was bitterly con- 
scious that this was her chief griev- 
ance against the Commissioner, but she 
had no intention of confessing it. 

“Why, do you mean that he talks 
shop to you? What an important per- 
son you are, Miss North! Think of 
having the run of the Commissioner’s 
state secrets! But, of course, one can 
see why he does it. How unfairly peo- 
ple are dealt with in this world! Why 
have I no official secrets to confide? 
Supposing I spy round and amass 
some, may I expound them to you for 
three or four hours a day?” 

“What nonsense!” said Mabel, with 
some warmth. “Mr. Burgrave is only 
teaching me to appreciate Brown- 
ing.” 

“And you fly to state secrets for re- 
lief in the intervals! Miss North, won’t 
you teach me to appreciate Browning? 
I’ll wire to Calcutta for the whole 
twenty-nine volumes at once, if you 
will.” 

“I really have no time to waste—” 

“Oh, how unkind! Consider the 
crushing effect of your words. Do you 
truly think me such an idiot that teach- 
ing me would be waste of time?” 

Mabel laughed in spite of herself. 
“You didn’t let me finish my sentence,” 
she said. “I was going to say that it 
would only be a waste of your time, 


Mabel raised her eye- 
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too, to try and learn anything from 
me.” 

“Never, Miss North! Say the word, 
and I enroll myself your pupil forever.” 

“You must have a very poor opinion 
of me as a teacher, I’m afraid, if you 
think it would take a lifetime to turn 
you out a finished scholar.” 

“How you do twist a man’s words! 
The fault would be on my side, of 
course. I was going to say the mis- 
fortune, but it would be good fortune 
for me,” Fitz added in a low voice. 

(“Now if I don’t keep my head, some- 
thing will happen!”’ said Mabel to her- 
self, conscious that the atmosphere was 
becoming electric.) Aloud she _ re- 
marked lightly. “Ah, you have given 
yourself away. Do you think I would 
have anything to do with a pupil who 
was determined not to learn?” 

“Not if he has learnt all you can 
teach him?” demanded Fitz, rising and 
standing over her. “There is nothing 
more for me to learn. I want to teach 
you.” 

“Oh, thanks! but I haven’t offered 
myself as a pupil,” with a nervous 
laugh. 

“No, it’s the other way about. I 
want to teach you to care for me as 
you have made me care for you. Well, 
not like that, perhaps; I couldn’t ex- 
pect it. But you do care for me a little, 
don’t you?” 

“Mr. Anstruther!—I’m astonished—” 
stammered Mabel. 

“Are you? What a bad teacher I 
must be! I know how all the other 
men are wild after you, of course, but 
I thought it was different somehow be- 
tween you and me. I have felt some- 
thing of the sort from the very first. I 
love you, Mabel, and I think you like 
me rather, don’t you? You have been 
so awfully kind in letting me do things 
for you, and it has driven all the rest 
mad with envy. I believe I could make 
you love me in time, if you would let 
me try. There’s nothing in the whole 


world I wouldn’t do for you. If only 
you won’t shut your heart up against 
me, I think you’d have to give in.” 

He was holding her hands tightly as 
he spoke, and Mabel trembled under 
the rush of his words. Was she going 
to faint or what was the meaning of 
that wild throbbing at her heart? 
Clearly she must act decisively and at 
once, or this tempestuous young man 
would think he had taken her by storm. 
She summoned hastily the remnants of 
her pride. 

“Please go and sit down over there,” 
she said, freeing her hands from his 
grasp. “How can I talk sensibly when 
you are towering over me like that?” 
Fitz did not offer to move, and by way 
of redressing the inequality, she rose 
also, supporting herself by laying a 
shaking hand upon the writing-table. 
“I am so very sorry and—and aston- 
ished about this. I had no idea.” 

“None?” he asked. 

“I mean—I never thought it would 
go as far as this—that you would be so 
persistent—so much in earnest.” 

“A new light on the matter, evident- 
ly.” As she grew more agitated, Fitz 
had become calmer. 

“Because it’s impossible, you know.” 

“Excuse me; I don’t know anything 
of the kind.” 

“You are a great deal younger than 
I am, for one thing.” 

“Barely three years, and it’s a fault 
that will mend.” 

“No, it won’t. As you get older, I 
shall get older too, and if there is a 
thing I detest, it is to see a young man 
with an elderly wife. I could not en- 
dure to feel that I was growing old 
while you were still in the prime of 
life. You would hate it yourself, too, 
and you would leave off caring for me, 
and we should both be miserable.” 

“Try me!” said Fitz, with a light in 
his eyes that she could not face. 

“And then there’s another thing,” 
she went on hurriedly. “I know it 
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sounds horrid to say it, but—it’s not 
only that three years—you are so young 
for your age. I’m not a reasonable 
creature like Georgia; I simply long to 
be made to obey, whether I like it or 
not. I feel that I want a master, but 
I could make you do what I liked.” 

“Could you? But perhaps I could 
make you do what I liked. Look at 
me for a moment, please.” 

But Mabel covered her eyes. “No, I 
won’t. That sounds as if I had been 
inviting you to master me, which 
wouldn’t be at all what I mean. Please 
understand, once for all, that I don’t 
care for you enough to marry you.” 

“Very well. But you will. If I am 
young, there’s one good thing about 
that—I can wait.” 

“It’s no good whatever your thinking 
that I may change.” 

“That is my business, please. I pre- 
sume my thoughts are my own? and I 
feel that I shall teach you to love me 
yet.” 

“I didn’t think,” said Mabel indig- 
nantly, “that you were the kind of man 
to persecute a woman who had re- 
fused you.” 

“Don’t be afraid. I shall not perse- 
cute you; I shall simply wait.” 

“And try to make me miserable by 
looking doleful? I call that persecu- 
tion. No, really, if you are going to be 
so disagreeable I shall have to speak 
to my brother, and ask him to get you 
transferred somewhere else, and that 
would be very bad for your prospects.” 

In Mabel’s estimation this threat 
sounded extremely telling, but to Fitz, 
who had declined excellent posts in 
other parts of the province, rather than 
quit the frontier, which grows to have 
such a strange fascination for every 
Khemistan man, it was less terrible. 

“Don’t trouble to appeal to the Ma- 
jor, Miss North. I assure you that you 
won’t find it necessary.” 

“But am I to be kept in continual 
dread of having to discuss this—this 


unpleasant subject? I think it is very 
unkind of you,” said Mabel, with tears 
in her eyes, “for I had come to like you 
so much as a friend, and you were 
always so useful, and now—” 

“And now I intend to be quite as use- 
ful, and I hope to be just as much your 
friend as before. Let us make a bar- 
gain. You may feel quite safe. I 
won’t attempt to renew the unpleasant 
subject without your leave.” 

Mabel looked at him in astonishment. 
“But I should never give you leave, you 
know,” she said. 

“Very well. Then the subject will 
never be renewed. I am content to 
wait.” 

“But what is the good of waiting 
when I have told you—” 

“Come, I don’t think you can deny 
me that consolation, can you, when 
you have everything else in your own 
hands? Is it a bargain?” 

“It doesn’t seem fair to let you go 
on hoping—” 

“That’s my own look-out,” he said 
again. “If your friend is always ready 
when you want him, surely he may be 
allowed to cherish his foolish hopes in 
private—provided that he never lets 
them show?” 

“Very well, then,” said Mabel reluc- 
tantly. “But I don’t feel—” 

“If I am satisfied, surely you may 
be?” 

The entrance of a servant to unbar 
the shutters made an answer unneces- 
sary. In the deep absorption of the 
last half-hour, neither Fitz nor Mabel 
had noticed that the dust had ceased 
to patter and the wind to howl. The 
storm was over, and once again there 
was daylight, although the rain was 
descending in torrents. 

“Mab, the Commissioner was asking 
for you,” said Georgia, pausing at the 
door. “He has finished his morning’s 
work, and wanted to know if you were 
ready for some Browning.” 

“Oh yes, I'll go at once,” said Mabel, 
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anxious only to escape from Fitz and 
the memory of their agitating conver- 
sation. It had shaken her very much, 
she felt, and this made her angry with 
him. What right had he to disturb her 
so rudely, and make her feel guilty, 
when she had done nothing? It was 
with a sensation of relief that she met 
Mr. Burgrave’s benignant smile, and 
returned his morning greeting. He did 
not appear to notice anything un- 
usual in her manner, and she took up 
the book and turned hastily to the page 
where they had left off, while Mr. Bur- 
grave, pencil in hand, settled himself 
comfortably among his cushions, ready 
to call attention to any beauties she 
might miss in reading the lines. If he 
was like Fitz, in that his eyes were 
fixed on the fair head bent over the 
pages of “Pippa Passes,” he was un- 
like Fitz in that their gaze escaped un- 
noticed. 

“*You’ll love me yet!—and I can 
marry—’” read Mabel, totally uncon- 
scious of the havoc she was making of 
the poet’s words, but her auditor al- 
most sprang from his couch. 

“No, no!” he cried. “I beg your par- 
don, Miss North, but the storm has 
shaken your nerves a little, hasn’t it? 
Allow me,” and he took the book from 
her hands, and read the poem aloud in 
a voice so full of feeling that it went 
to Mabel’s heart. 


“You'll love me yet!—and I can tarry 
Your love’s protracted growing; 
June reared that bunch of flowers you 
carry 
From seeds of April’s sowing. 


I plant a heartful now; some seed 
At least is sure to strike—” 


What malign influence had brought 
the reading to this point at this partic- 
ular moment? Fitz might have used 
those very words. Involuntarily Ma- 
bel rose, and stood at the edge of the 





veranda looking out into the rain. Her 
eyes were filled with tears, but Mr. 
Burgrave was too much occupied with 
the poem to observe them. He read 
on— 


“And yield—what you'll not pluck in- 
deed, 
Not love, but, maybe, like. 


You'll look at least on love’s remains, 
A grave’s one violet; 

Your look ?—that pays a thousand pains. 
What’s death? You'll love me yet!” 


Was the seed springing already? A 
tear splashed into the gritty dust that 
lay on the veranfla-rail, and Mabel 
dashed her hand across her eyes in an 
agony of shame. What would Mr. Bur- 
grave think? But before she could 
even reach her handkerchief, the book 
was thrown down, and Mr. Burgrave 
had seized his crutch, and was at her 
side. 

“Mabel, my dear little girl!’ he cried 
tenderly. 

“Oh, no, no; not you!” she gasped, 
horror-stricken. 

“And why not, dearest? Forgive me 
for blundering so brutally. How could 
I know that the seed I dared to plant 
had blossomed already? I have 
watched it growing slowly day by day, 
so slowly that I was often afraid it had 
not struck at all, and now when it is ac- 
tually in full flower, I pass without see- 
ing it, and bruise it in this heartless 
way. Forgive me, dear.” 

“Indeed, indeed, you are making a 
mistake!” cried Mabel, in a panic. “It 
really isn’t what you think, Mr. Bur- 
grave. I don’t care for you in that 
way at all.” 

“My little girl must allow me to be 
the judge of that. I can read your 
heart better than you can yourself, 
dearest. Do you think I haven’t no- 
ticed how naturally you turn to me for 
refuge against trouble and unkindness? 
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It has touched me inexpressibly. Again 
and again you have sought sympathy 
from me, with the sweetest confi- 
dence.” 

“It’s quite true!” groaned Mabel, see- 
ing in a sudden mental vision all the 
occasions to which Mr. Burgrave re- 
ferred. 

“Of course it is, dear. You hadn’t 
realized how completely you trusted 
me, had you? Other people thought— 
no, I won’t tell you what they said— 
but I knew better. I was sure of you, 
you see.” 

“What did other people say?” asked 
Mabel, with faint interest. 

“Er—well, it was a lady inthe neigh- 
borhood.”’” Mabel’s thoughts flew to 
Mrs. Hardy, and she shuddered. “She 
Was good enough to warn me that you 
were—no, I will not say the word—that 
you were amusing yourself with me. 
She had _ noticed how inevitably 
we drew together, naturally enough, 
but she _ ascribed your sweet 
trustfulness to such vile motives 
as could never enter your head. I said 
to her, ‘Madam, to defend Miss North 
against your suspicions would be to 
insult her. In a short time when you 
realize their baselessness, you will suf- 
fer as keenly as you deserve for having 
entertained them.’ I could trust my 
little girl, you see.” 

“Oh, you make me ashamed!” cried 
Mabel, abashed by the perfect confi- 
dence which this stern, self-sufficient 
man reposed in her. “Oh, Mr. Bur- 
grave, do please believe I am not good 
enough for you. It makes me miser- 
able to think how disappointed you 
will be.” 

“IT should like to hear you call me 
Eustace,” said Mr. Burgrave, softly, 
unmoved by her protestations. It oc- 
curred to Mabel with a dreadful sense 
of helplessness, that he regarded them 
only as expressing a suitable depreca- 
tion of the honor he proposed doing 
her. 


“Well—please—Eustace—” But Mr. 
Burgrave kissed her solemnly on the 
forehead, and she could stand no more. 

“It’s too much! I’ll come back pres- 
ently,” she gasped, and succeeded in 
escaping. As she fled through the hall 
she met Georgia. 

“Perhaps you'll be interested to know 
that I’m engaged to Mr. Burgrave, 
Georgie,” she cried hysterically, before 
rushing into her own room and lock- 
ing the door. 


“The wretched man!” cried Georgia. 
“After all Dr. Tighe and I have doue 
for his leg!’ 

“I didn’t know Tighe had any griev- 
ance against him about this,” grumbled 
Dick. He was sitting on the edge of 
the dressing-table, ruefully contemplat- 
ing his boots, with his hands dug deep 
in his pockets. On ordinary occasions 
Georgia would have requested him, 
gently but firmly, to move, but now 
she was too much perturbed in mind 
to think of the furniture. Delayed in 
starting by the dust-storm, Dick had 
not returned from a hard day’s riding 
until late at night, only to be confront- 
ed on the threshold, so to speak, by the 
triumphant Commissioner, and _ re- 
quested to give him his sister. 

“Oh, but he would be on our side, of 
course,” said Georgia. “Dick, I do 
think it is horrid of Mr. Burgrave to 
have proposed under present circum- 
stances. It’s as if he wanted to rob 
us of everything—even of Mab.” 

“No, he’s doing us an honor. He all 
but told me so. But he really is ab- 
solutely gone on Mab. His whole face 
changes when he speaks of her. Fact 
is, Georgie, if the man didn’t come 
rooting about on our very own frontier, 
I couldn’t help liking him. His con- 
sciousness of his own greatness is per- 
fectly simple and sincere, and he cher- 
ishes no animosity against us for op- 
posing his plans. He told me that he 
hoped political differences would make 
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no break in our friendly intercourse— 
Hang it! this thing’s giving way. Why 
in the world don’t you have stronger 
tables?” 

“Sit here,” said Georgia, pointing to 
the wicker sofa. “Well, Dick?” 

“Well? It’s coming, old girl, coming 
fast, and he’s mercifully trying to soft- 
en the blow to us.” 

Georgia looked round with a shiver. 
The shabby bungalow with its make- 
shift furniture was the outward and 
visible sign of the life-work which she 
and her husband had inherited from 
her father, and it was to be taken from 
them by the decree of the man who 
hoped that his arbitrary fiat would be 
no obstacle to their continuing to re- 
gard him as a friend. 

“And what I think,” Dick went on, 
“is that they had hetter be married as 
soon as possible, before Burgrave goes 
down to the coast again, and the blow 
falls.” 

“But, Dick,” Georgia almost screamed, 
“you’re giving her no time to repent.” 

“Repent? I’m not proposing to kill 
her. Surely it would be better for her 
to be married from this house than 
from a Bombay Hotel? Besides, we 
should have no further anxiety about 
her—” 

“No further anxiety? Dick, if she 
marries him I shall never know another 
happy moment. She doesn’t care a 
straw for him—it’s a sort of fascina- 
tion, that’s all, a sort of deadly terror. 
I can’t tell you what it’s been like all 
day. She couldn’t bear me to leave 
them alone, and there was he beaming 
at her, and not seeing it a bit. He 
thinks it’s all right for her to be shy 
and tongue-tied, and not daring te meet 
his eye—the pompous idiot! Mab shy— 
and with a man! She is miserable—in 
fear of her life.” 

“No, no, Georgie, that’s a little too 
tall. Mab is not a schoolgirl—to let 
herself be coerced into an engagement, 
and it won’t do to stir her up to break 


it off. You mustn’t go and abuse him 
to her. Be satisfied with relieving your 
feelings to me.” 

“Now, Dick, is it likely? Am I the 
person to give her an extra reason for 
sticking to him? If I abused him she 
would feel bound to defend him, and 
might even end by caring for him. I 
can’t congratulate her, but she shall 
have every facility for seeing as much 
of him as she can possibly want.” 

“Vengeful creature!” 

“No, that’s not it. I have no patience 
with her.” 

“Ah, she has proved you a false 
prophet, hasn’t she? That’s unpardon- 
able.” 

“She has done much worse. I'm 
perfectly convinced that she refused 
the right man before accepting the 
wrong one. And though she doesn’t de- 
serve it, I think she ought to have time 
to set things right if she can.” 

“Very well. Then the deluge will 
come first, that’s all.” 

“How soon do you expect it?” 

“Well, I gather from what the Com- 
missioner says that his report is nearly 
done. As it is only a pretext for a pre- 
determined move, they won’t take long 
to consider it. The decision will be in- 
timated to me, and I shall submit my 
resignation in return.” 

“And then we shall fold our tents like 
the Arabs, and silently steal away?” 

“Not quite at once. We must stick 
on until they send up a man to replace 
me, and carry out the new policy. The 
worst of it will be that Ashraf Ali will 
know why I have resigned, and unless 
I can get him to keep quiet, he will 
think himself at liberty to break the 
treaty before our side does. If Bah- 
ram Khan once gets to know what’s 
on hand, it’s all up, for nothing will 
persuade the chiefs that we are not 
going to annex Nalapur, and repudiat- 
ing the treaty as the first step to an in- 
vasion, and he will be there to lead 
them, if the Amir won’t. I hope to 
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goodness that Burgrave will have re- 
moved the light of his countenance 
from us before then, but I suppose 
that’s sure to be all right. He would 
scarcely like to look as if he was hound- 
ing his intended brother-in-law out of 
the province. Unfortunately it’s pretty 
certain that rumors of my impending 
departure will begin to get about in 
some mysterious manner as soon as 
his unfavorable report goes up. I’m 
inclined to think that he has a spy 
about him somewhere. By-the-bye, 
The Argosy. 


Georgie, who is the sweet-seller you’ve 
allowed to hang about the place late- 
ly?” 

“I, Dick? He told me you had said 
he might come.” 

“Something fishy there, evidently. 
But he must have an accomplice in- 
side.” 

“One of the Commissioner’s Hindu 
clerks, perhaps.” 

“Possibly. Well, we'll deal with him 
to-morrow.” 


(To be continued.) 





CONTRA VIM MORTIS! 


‘[** Recent edicts indicate a desire to institute immediate reforms on the part of. the 
Emperor of China, who is calling for the return of those reformers who were active two 
years ago. Unfortunately, most of these have been beheaded since,’’—Reuter. ] 


The Mandarins to the Powers :— 


Never believe that We oppose reform. 
The “Boxers” put us in a false position. 
We merely bowed before the recent storm, 
And so would any prudent politician. 
The Emperor is anxious to recall 
The councillors by whom reforms were mooted. 
Unfortunately very nearly all 
Those gentlemen have since been executed! 


Should you induce the Empress to retire— 
Between ourselves, she is a perfect ogress— 
His Majesty would show a keen desire 
To tread once more the primrose path of progress. 
’Tis she alone prevents the carrying out 
Of those reforms to which his heart is wedded, 
And Kwang and Feng would help him, there’s no doubt— 
But they, unluckily, have been beheaded! 


We will maintain, as long as we have breath, 
He’d rally the Reformers to his banner, 
Had they not, most of them, been put to death 
In some uncomfortable Chinese manner. 
Aided by these he would establish peace, 
Redressing all the grievances you mention. 
Unhappily their premature decease 
Compels him to abandon his intention! 


Punch. 
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“You look awfully bored, Pettiman. 
I’m afraid this sort of thing isn’t in 
your line.” 

“Not at all! not at all!” cried the 
thin little curate, looking up eagerly 
under his aureole of auburn hair. “I 
always hold, you know, that clergymen 
ought to mix freely in all the pursuits 
and pleasures of the laity—well, the 
harmless pleasures, I should of course 
say.” 

“Quite right! And a ball, I suppose, 
ranks as harmless?” 

The curate’s pale, wistful eyes 
strayed round the bright scene. The 
beautiful old picture gallery, with its 
polished floor, was brilliant with many 
lights and crowded with soft colors 
and pretty faces and gay groups. In 
an alcove made by the broad, shallow 
staircase, one or two musicians sat in 
the shade, tuning softly. From the 
walls Vandykes and Lelys, Romneys 
and Sir Joshuas, watched the scene; 
beautiful women full of life and power, 
whose day was past; men, erect and 
masterful, in velvet and powder, or in 
brilliant uniform—men who had fought 
for bygone causes and been loyal to 
dead kings, and who had wooed and 
won those white-robed, taper-fingered 
women beside them. All the passion 
and the pride and the grace or the 
past looked down from the frames 
on the wall, and on the polished floor 
beneath the county families were as- 
sembled to do honor to the coming of 
age of Arthur Seymour; and the Rever- 
end Ambrose Pettiman, who had 
known Seymour at Oxford, and who 
Was now staying at an inn in the 
neighborhood, stood and watched the 
brilliant scene. It was all very well 
he felt, in your own rooms at Oxford, 


with the last Bampton Lectures on 
your knee, and one or two like-minded 
spirits smoking your cigarettes, to hold 
forth on the duty of the clergy in mat- 
ters of social observance; but now the 
little curate felt ill at ease among all 
these young county people, who looked 
so big and strong, so well nourished 
and well-groomed; who all knew each 
other so well, and seemed entirely in- 
different as to whether their conduct 
merited clerical approbation or not. 

“Shall I introduce you to some one?” 
asked Arthur Seymour, looking round 
vaguely. 

“Oh, don’t trouble about me!” re- 
plied the curate. His eyes also wan- 
dered. Every one seemed to be talk- 
ing to some one else. Opposite to 
them a pretty, dark-eyed girl in prim- 
rose satin and red roses was surround- 
ed by four supplicants, and was prac- 
tising the arts of diplomacy. The mu- 
sic struck up, and one of the four proud- 
ly led her out, the other three dispers- 
ing laughingly, and apparently by no 
means inconsolable. People began to 
come in and crowd round the door, and 
in a moment one or two pairs of dan- 
cers were floating past. The curate 
backed against the wall. 

“Don’t trouble!” he repeated, inward- 
ly hoping young Seymour would troub- 
le. But Arthur Seymour's attention 
was already distracted. He moved 
smilingly toward a girl in white, who 
had just come in leaning on the arm of 
a gallant elderly man, who piloted 
her with dignified leisure across 
the very centre of the floor, and re- 
ceived several bumps in so doing. 

“You know my sisters, I think?’ 
called Seymour over his shoulder as 
he went. 

“Yes, I have that pleasure,” replied 
the curate despondingly. The Misses 
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Seymour were tall, pleasant-faced girls 
who talked mostly about horses; they 
were not likely to pay much attention 
to the Reverend Ambrose Pettiman. 

The waltz was in full swing. The 
curate watched the various pairs as 
they revolved past. His last hope, a 
girl in black by the doorway, with-big 
anxious eyes, was claimed by a young 
giant, and the anxiety gave place to a 
reproachful smile; and then she too 
was whirled away with the rest. The 
Reverend Ambrose realized that he 
ought to have got outside—got near the 
door where other men were standing. 
But it was too late now; he could not 
cross the room. So he flattened himself 
against the wall, and was fanned and 
flapped by every passing flounce. 

“I wish Emma were here,” he 
thought. “She does not dance; but she 
would have enjoyed the scene and the 
sense of exhilaration. We might have 
gone and sat among those palms and 
ferns, and discussed it together. Emma 
always takes very proper views. She 
has once or twice combated my opin- 
ion that a clergyman should not 
estrange himself from worldly pur- 
suits, thereby unfitting himself for 
contact with worldly natures who re- 
quire, or who might be benefited by, 
his help and advice. There may be 
truth in what Emma has often said. 
She has pointed out to me that our life, 
as that of a country clergyman and his 
wife, will lie in a purely pastoral dis- 
trict, among our poorer friends. I 
remember she confessed that she had 
a great vein of worldliness in her na- 
ture, which she would be sorry to al- 
low to gain any dominion over her. 
What strange things she says! Emma 
worldly! Dear little Emma!” 

The waltz was ended. The curate, 
with regained composure, walked 
across the room and out at the door. 
When he moved into the open it could 
be seen that, in spite of his youth, he 
was the proud possessor of an incipient 


tonsure, round which his auburn hair 
grew as a veritable halo. He wan- 
dered aimlessly through several rooms, 
where he was regarded coldly by sit- 
ting-out dancers, and tried to examine 
the pictures so as to appear uncon- 
cerned. At last he came to a morning- 
room with a door at either end. ‘This 
was temporarily deserted, and his at- 
tention was caught by a big arm-chair, 
with pale satin cover and gilded bent 
legs. It was pushed back behind an 
azalea-tree in full bloom, standing 
against a screen painted with cupids 
twining wreaths round dancing shep- 
herdesses. The curate sat down on the 
chair, pushed it still farther behind the 
azalea, and watched the people who 
passed through the room, in at one 
door and out at the other, and listened 
to their disjointed scraps of conversa- 
tion. 

“It is really like being at a theatre,” 
he thought to himself, with a glow of 


‘satisfaction; “and this azalea smells 


deliciously.”” He leant his auburn head 
luxuriously back. The evening was be- 
ginning to be delightful. 

“What made you ask that little black 
priestikin, Arthur?” a voice in one of 
the doorways said. 

“Oh, the poor little lonely devil, 
Laura!” young Seymour’s voice made 
answer. “I found him at the inn—he’s 
there for a week’s fishing—and I could- 
n’t do less than ask him. I knew him 
at Oxford, you see. He’s a decent lit- 
tle chap.” 

“Yes, I daresay he is; but he’s shock- 
ingly out of place here to-night. I do 
wish you’d learn to be discriminate in 
your hospitality, you ridiculous boy! 
Anyway, now that he is here, I wish 
you’d look after him—it spoils my 
pleasure to see him standing, like a 
black pepper-corn with a gold stopper, 
trying to smile.” 

“I never saw a pepper-corn with a 
stopper, neither did I ever observe one 
smile, my dear girl. I’ll send him down 
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to supper soon. I can’t introduce him 
to any one—they all know every one, 
and don’t want strangers thrust upon 
them. Now you might give him a 
dance!” 

“Arthur—I can’t stand here talking 
to you any longer, dear.” 

The speakers emerged and walked 
into the centre of the room—Arthur 
Seymour, six-foot-one of well-built, 
fair headed young Englishman, and 
his sister, nearly as tall, equally fair- 
headed, erect, in her white silk dress. 

The Reverend Ambrose cowered 
back in his chair. He felt his face 
flushing. “I am glad that Emma was 
not here beside me,” was his first 
thought; “how angry she would be!” 

So he had been asked out of good- 
nature and was shockingly out of 
place! He had known it quite well be- 
fore; but he did not like to hear it 
said. It occurred to him that he would 
go back to the inn. He had told the 
landlord that he would not be back till 
about three in the morning, and that 
they were not to sit up. He remem- 
bered the touch of pride with which he 
had said it. He looked at his watch. 
Why, it was only half-past eleven! He 
could hardly go back so soon, and yet 
—one, two, three hours and a half—! 

He got up and returned slowly to the 
picture-gallery. A polka was begin- 
ning. He looked at it with uneasy dis- 
approval. He had thought he could 
dance a polka—“One, two, three, hop! 
—one, two, three, hop!” he repeated to 
himself. But these people went so 
fast! 

Suddenly his eye was caught byavery 
young girl who paused exactly oppo- 
site to him and unfurled a feather fan. 
She had a very soft, childish face and 
wistful blue eyes. She did not seem to 
be enjoying herself—the blue eyes 
looked as if they had very lately shed 
tears,and were very near to doing so 
again on the least provocation. She 
appeared restless, and tapped her little 


satin toes on the floor, and puckered 
her white forehead, and looked about 
her like some wild bird longing to 
escape. 

The Reverend Ambrose Pettiman 
wondered what troubled so young a 
girl, who ought to have been at ber 
full glory and happiness at a ball. He 
would like, he felt, to be introduced to 
her—she looked kind and sweet. Pos- 
sibly she felt the hollowness, the van- 
ity, that lay beneath all worldly pleas- 
ures; and yet she was but a child to 
have such feelings! The Reverend Ain- 
brose was four-and-twenty. Suddenly 
the girl’s troubled blue eyes looked 
across at him. The curate blushed and 
averted his own. Then he furtively 
glanced again; she was still looking at 
him; bending forward a little, eagerly, 
her lips parted. The curate’s heart 
throbbed. Did she know him? She 
was certainly like Emma—remarkably 
like! And yet most unlike! The Rev- 
erend Ambrose felt much embarrassed 
—he could not look again, and yet it 
seemed rude to take no notice; and it 
would be nice to know some one—to 
speak to some one. 

“Oh, here you are, my dear fellow! 
I’ve been looking for you everywhere! 
I want you to come and take my aunt 
and give her some coffee.” 

The curate drew himself up. He had 
been prepared to refuse introductions, 
to go home to the inn. But—his aunt— 
he could not be rude! And that girl, so 
young and sweet-faced, evidently un- 
happy. He must find out— 

He followed Arthur Seymour, and 
soon found himself catering for a little 
elderly lady, who talked kindly to him 
about Church matters. 

When the Reverend Ambrose brought 
his charge back again to the picture- 
gallery Arthur Seymour was standing 
at the door with the blue-eyed maid 
who had so discomposed the curate’s 
equilibrium. 


“Ah, here he is!” said Seymour. 
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“Pettiman, Miss Loveday wants to 
know you; Mr. Pettiman, Miss Love- 
day.” 

The curate bowed, blushing. He 
glanced at Miss Loveday to see if she 
were troubled by young Seymour's 
boyish brusqueness. But Miss Love- 
day was heeding nothing; she was gaz- 
ing at him with an eager, anxious look 
in her blue eyes, and her little child- 
mouth parted. 

“Are you fully ordained?” she asked 
breathlessly. 

“Certainly!” he cried, with some in- 
dignation. He had been ordained a 
fortnight. Then his indignation gave 
place to surprise. 

“A very strange young lady,” he 
thought to himself—“excitable, impres- 
sionable—after all, a mere child. Not 
in the very least like Emma, either, on 
nearer view.” 

Miss Loveday recovered herself. “I 
beg your pardon!” she murmured, her 
cheeks turning the color of a carnation. 
“It must seem a strange question—I 
wasn’t thinking! But I take a great 
interest in the Church! Please take 
me in to supper.” 

Miss Loveday had a very hearty ap- 
petite. She ate an _ astonishingly 
solid supper. 

“Bring that chair and sit down by 
me, and eat too,” she said. “No—don’t 
begin with sweets; take some turkey.” 

“But I am not very hungry,” replied 
the curate. 

“And take some champagne. There, 
this bottle is empty; but there is one 
on the next table.” 

“But I am an abstainer!” cried the 
curate. 

“Never mind! You must have a 
good supper. Forgive me if I seem in- 
sisting; but—I am going to ask you to 
help me.” 

“To what?” inquired the curate 
vaguely, taking up a spoon. 

“I am in a difficulty—in trouble. I 
am—in need of help!” 


“As a clergyman—” 

“Yes—that is just it! It is as a clergy- 
man—” 

“T am always ready. I shall be most 
glad if—” exclaimed the curate in great 
agitation, waving the spoon. 

“Thank you! I felt I could trust 
you!” cried the girl. 

The curate bowed and blushed. 

“You are a friend of Arthur Sey- 
mour’s?” she resumed. 

“Yes,” owned the curate. His heart 
stood still. What had Arthur done? 
Whatever he had done, the curate 
made up his mind he would stick by 
his friend. He would say nothing. Not 
red-hot pincers nor a woman’s blue 
eyes should—” 

“Are you staying here overnight?” 

7 

“Are you staying anywhere near, 
then?” she demanded. 

“At the inn.” 

“Is it near?” 

“About two and a half miles away.” 

“Ah! How did you come? Have 
they a trap or vehicle of any kind?’ 

“Yes; they have a dog-cart and an 
old landau that they hire out.” 

“Did you come in either?” 

“Yes; in the landau.” 

“Is it here?” 

“Yes; the man said he could put up 
here.” 

“Is it a good fresh horse?’ 

“I—I really cannot say. I am no 
judge of such things.” 

“Ah well! it does not matter. Now 
I want you to go down and, without 
letting any one hear you, tell the man 
to put his horse in as quickly as pos- 
sible.” 

“But, my dear young lady—” 

“But what?’ 

“May I ask your purpose?” 

The girl raised her eyebrows. “You 
show a great deal of curiosity,” she 
said reprovingly; “but I don’t in the 
least mind telling you. I want to go 
away.” 
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“Then, may I not summon your 
friends?” 

“No! That is just what I wish to 
avoid. I could have done that myself, 
you know.” 

“But—well, I mean, isn’t it a little 
—isn’t it a rather unusual proceeding— 
a little—a little—” 

“Well, a little what?” Miss Loveday 
looked at him coldly. The curate fal- 
tered. 

“A little unusual,” he murmured. 

“To leave a ball early? Not at all!” 

“Oh no—not that! But have you not 
your own carriage? Your friends—” 

“Oh, do you object to my borrowing 
the inn trap?” asked the girl icily. 

“Not at all! Iam delighted, of 
course! But—your friends?” 

“I am unwilling to disturb the lady 
in whose charge I came.” 

“But—won’t she think it odd?” 

“I hardly realized, Mr. Pettiman, 
when I asked you to render me a 
slight service, that you would thereby 
feel justified in interfering in my pri- 
vate affairs. However, I had better per- 
haps ask some one else to help me. It 
was only because you—you are a 
clergyman that I appealed to you. I 
see I was wrong. It is these little de- 
faults that estrange people from the 
Church.” 

“I will go and order the trap,” said 
the curate. 

“Thank you!” replied the girl. 

She got up and led him through the 
very morning-room in which he had 
ensconced himself earlier in the even- 
ing. He glanced at the azalea-tree; 
his chair was just where he had left it. 
It struck him that he was no longer at 
the theatre—he was now among the 
actors on the stage. The girl in front 
of him turned to see if he was follow- 
ing. When she found him close behind 
her, her blue eyes beamed at him, her 
cheeks dimpled. Then she swept on 
again. She seemed to know the house, 
for she led the way without hesitation 


through the other door, through the bil- 
liard-room, through a deserted smok- 
ing-room, and into a little back passage 
that seemed, to judge from the voices 
and the clashing of dishes, to lead to 
the kitchen premises. Here there was 
a French window that opened on a 
few stone steps leading down to the 
gravel terrace along the side of the 
house. Miss Loveday helped the cu- 
rate to undo the fastenings. 

“Follow the path to the left,” she 
told him, “and it will take you straight 
to the stables. Just find your man and 
tell him you want to return. Say to 
him not to drive up to the door, but to 
wait for you where the drive from the 
stables meets the avenue. Then come 
back to this window and wait outside 
it for me—I shall want you to walk 
down the avenue with me.” 

“But—oh, please—!” 

“But I should be afraid te walk down 
a pitch-dark avenue all alone. I want 
you to protect me from the—the trees 
and things.” 

She looked very pitiful, and she put 
up a tiny hand, encased in white kid, 
and swept a curl back from her fore- 
head. The Reverend Ambrose Petti- 
man stepped out of the window and 
walked briskly to the stables. 

When he returned, ten minutes later, 
she was waiting for him; a long blue 
cloak, just the color of her eyes, cov- 
ering her ball-dress, and a lace scarf 
over her hair. They began their walk 
in silence. 


Il. 


“It is a lovely night,” said the curate 
presently; “those trees outlined against 
the moonlit sky yonder—” 

“Have you any money with you?” 

“Eh? I beg your pardon?” 

“Have you any money with you?” 

“Money? Oh, yes! No! Three-and- 
eight-pence.” 

The girl sighed impatiently. 
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“If it is for the driver,” said the Rev- 
erend Ambrose nervously, “I assure 
you it is no matter; the man will 
charge it to me.” 

“How can I ever repay you?’ ex- 
claimed the girl suddenly. 

“Oh, if you prefer to do so, a note 
addressed to the inn would—” 

The girl flashed him a look of sur- 
prise in the moonlight. 

“Oh! for the carriage! I beg your 
pardon—I was not listening! Oh, it 
was not the carriage I was thinking 
about!” 

The curate felt crushed. 

At this moment two lamps were seen, 
and the outline of the landau. The girl 
quickened her steps, and her little com- 
panion broke into a jog-trot to keep up 
with her. ; 

The Reverend Ambrose helped Miss 
Loveday carefully in, guarding her 
blue cloak from the wheel, and tucked 
the rug round her. 

“Where shall the man drive?” he 
asked her, not without curiosity. 

“Get in!” cried Miss Loveday. 

“Get in? 1?” 

“Yes, you!” she answered, with some 
irritation. “Do you think I am going 
to drive about the country at three in 
the morning all by myself? Do you 
know I am only seventeen, and accus- 
tomed to be taken the very greatest 
care of?” 

“But—but—” 

“I never met a man before who said 
‘but’ so often! Are you going to desert 
me just when you have helped me over 
half the difficulty?” 

The curate still hesitated, and the 
driver slowly dismounted from the box 
and stood to hear his orders. 

“Don’t shut the door—the gentleman 
is coming too!” said Miss Loveday, 
holding the edge of the door with her 
small gloved hand. 

The next moment they were driving 
rapidly down the avenue together. The 
curate, in his agitation, had not even 


heard whither his companion had di- 
rected the man to drive. He leant back 
helplessly. They drove in silence for 
about twenty minutes; then Miss Love- 
day laughed. 

“Up to this moment,” she told him, 
“you have been very good, if a trifle 
too exclamatory. Now you ure going 
to be still more useful.” 

The curate groaned. 

“I will explain to you for what I 
have brought you here.” 

“I shall be grateful if you will,” said 
the Reverend Ambrose with dignified 
coldness. 

Miss Loveday let down the win- 
dow and looked out. They were driv- 
ing along a lonely road with moonlit 
fields on either side. 

The curate helped her to shut the 
window again. 

“Well?” he asked when it was done. 

The girl leant forward, and laid one 
hand impulsively on the rug that cov- 
ered the curate’s quaking knees. 

“I want you to marry me!” she cried. 

“Never!” responded the curate. 

“I think, having assented so far, that 
you have no choice left,” she told him 
gently. 

“The thing is impossible!” 

“A license has been procured.” 

“You must be mad to suppose—” 

“And you will find everything ar- 
ranged.” 

“That you should fancy me capa- 
ble—” 

“Oh, quite capable, Iam sure. I saw 
that at once.” 

“Honor and inclination equally de- 
bar—” 

The girl began to cry. She brought 
out a scrap of lace and sobbed into it. 
The curate felt very large and rough 
and brutal. 

“T should like to tell you something,” 
he said gently, “that will make you 
understand and pardon my seeming 
harshness. I am engaged to be mar- 
ried.” 
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The girl 


“No? Are you really?” 
looked up with ready interest. “Just 


fancy! And you look such a mere 
boy!” 

The curate drew himself up stiffly. 

“And yet, a moment ago, you did 
not hesitate to thrust upon me the re- 
sponsibility—” 

“Oh, that’s different! You said you 
were fully ordained. And if you are 
engaged yourself, it ought to make 
you all the kinder about marrying me! 
Instead of which you make such a 
fuss about it, and say such nasty 
things!” 

“But—but—” 

“Oh, there you are ‘butting’ again! 
I tell you the real truth; I’d as soon 
travel with an old ram! And think of 
poor Edward waiting at Launcebor- 
ough to marry me!” 

“But you said you wanted me to mar- 
ry you!” cried the bewildered curate. 

“Yes—to Edward!” 

“Oh!” 

“My cousin, 
Adeane.” 

“Yes,” said the curate. 

“Yes, of course! How could you 
marry me, unless there were some one 
to marry me to? And how could I be 
married to Cousin Edward without a 
clergyman to marry me? You really are 
a very stupid man. Oh, I beg your 
pardon. I forgot you are a clergyman! 
Aunt Jane always insisted on my be- 
ing respectful to the clergy. I think 
she was entirely right.” 

“Was it Aunt Jane you were with at 
the ball we have just left?” 

“Oh dear, no! You don’t know Aunt 
Jane, or you wouldn’t ask! Fancy 
Aunt Jane at a ball! Why, she would- 
n't have let me go at all, only that I 
was staying in the house, and so she 
couldn’t possibly help it; and, besides, 
she did not know there was to be a 
ball.” 

“Is Aunt Jane your rightful parent 
and guardian?’ 


Edward Loveday 


“No, of course not! You really are 
rather ridiculous! But she brought me 
up. My father is in India—he is com- 
ing home to-morrow—that is, it must 
be to-day by now I should think—and 
that is why I must be married early 
this morning.” 

“I fail to see it as a reason.” 

“Ah well! Aunt Jane does not ap- 
prove of my cousin, Captain Adeane, 
and she says my father is coming home 
purposely to prevent our marriage.” 

“But surely your cousin does not 
consent to marry you against your fa- 
ther’s wishes, and on the eve of his re- 
turn? I call it most reprehensible con- 
duct.” 

The girl sighed patiently. “Of course 
I recognize that, being a clergyman, 
you are bound to take the right view 
of everything,” she said, “so 1 won't 
lose my temper with you as I did with 
poor Edward when he said all that.” 

“Oh, he said it too, did he?” 

“Yes; but I got cross and made him 
feel differently. You see, it Is rather 
horrid of father to take Aunt Jane’s 
part without even asking—isn’t it? And 
I always thought,” she added, her 
voice beginning to trembie, “that he 
would be nice, and different from Aunt 
Jane. Aunt Jane is awful.” 

The curate was at a loss what to 
say, so he murmured “Indeed!” 

“Wasn’t it clever of me to capture 
you?” cried the girl suddenly. with ac- 
cents of childish delight. “Edward 
will be so surprised! You see. we had 
planned it all,and he has got the license, 
and he was to meet me at the ball and 
carry me off to Launceborough, and it 
was all beautifully arranged, and then 
the clergyman who knows us, and 
would have done it without any fuss, 
went and got scarlet-fever! Edward 
was so annoyed! I got a note from 
him just while I was dressing. And 
Edward is at the inn at Launceborough 
—he did not come to the ball even, he 
Was so upset about it. That was 
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stupid of him—just like a man!—no in- 
vention! And besides, it quite spoilt 
the ball to me! We might at any rate 
have had the ball! And then sudden- 
ly I saw you, in your long coat and 
your collar, you know, and it seemed 
providential, and the whole scheme 
flashed into my mind.” " 

“My dear young lady, you appear to 
me to have been singularly ill-ad- 
vised—” 

“I wasn’t advised at all.” 

“You must permit me to put a few 
inquiries to you in order to qualify me 
to get us both out of this most embar- 
rassing situation.” 

“I won’t answer any of your in- 
quiries unless you promise first to mar- 
ry me.” 

“I won’t marry you unless you prom- 
ise first to answer all my inquiries.” 

“Why, that is rather clever,” cb- 
served the girl, in a surprised voice. 

The carriage began to rattle over 
stones, and Miss Loveday let down the 
window and looked out. They were 
driving through the deserted streets of 
a little country town. 

“Here we are!” she cried. “And this 
is the inn! You’d better not show 
fight,” she added; “Edward is over six 
feet, and you are such a little man! 
He'll be so glad to see you, though,” 
she added politely. 

The carriage drew up, and the agon- 
ized curate, peering out through his 
own dim window, saw that the inn was 
brilliantly lit up and the door open. 
There were one or two loungers stand- 
ing about the door. It was between 
four and five in the morning. 

Miss Loveday sprang out, stood for 
a moment in her long blue cloak, with 
the lights from the inn full upon her, 
and looked up at the door expectantly. 
The curate had one wild thought of re- 
maining where he was, of shouting di- 
rections from the other window to the 
driver to drive home; but then he rec- 
ollected himself. That slight blue fig- 


ure standing there alone recalled him 
to a sense of duty. Foolish, giddy, in- 
consequent child! Could he leave her 
there at a strange inn, in evening-dress, 
in the small hours of the morning? 
And this cousin Edward! The curate 
got out, offered her his arm, and led 
her up to the door of the inn. 

“What am I to do, sir?” shouted the 
driver. 

“Put up your horse and come in and 
get supper,” said a man’s voice beside 
them; and the curate turned to see an 
erect, soldierly man with gray hair and 
heavy gray moustache, and a some- 
what coffee-colored face. 

“This is my daughter, whom I was 
expecting,” he said to the sleepy, bow- 
ing landlord; and he hurried both trav- 
ellers into a little lamplit parlor. 

“I shall have a word or two to say 
to you presently, sir,” he observed to 
the curate, who quailed beneath his 
mighty frown; “but first I want to look 
at my daughter.” 

He turned. His daughter stood in 
the centre of the dingy little inn par- 
lor, her blue cloak flung back, showing 
the glimmering white satin ball-dress 
under it, the lace scarf fallen from her 
ruffied curls, and her big blue eyes 
staring half in wonder and half in fear, 
and her little red baby-mouth quiver- 
ing. 

“Why, little Peg—what a—why, my 
darling!—I’m your father! Haven't 
you a word to say to me?” 

“Father!” she cried. “Oh!”— And 
then she ran to him and was folded in 
his arms. 

The curate turned away and exam- 
ined a print of the laying of the foun- 
dation stone of the Launceborough 
Town Hall. 

“Peg, Peg, how could you treat your 
father so? When I’ve been away 
ten years, and have been looking for- 
ward to this day for— Oh, Peg, you 
little monkey! Oh, little girl, how 
you’ve grown!” 
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“Father, father! how could you treat 
meso? To go and forbid my marrying 
Edward- without even seeing him! And 
I haven’t seen you for ten years; but 
I’ve seen Edward every day! We've 
grown up together. You'll like him, 
father. You can’t help liking him. And 
Aunt Jane’s not—not nice. I cthought 
you would have been on my side. I 
always thought you would.” 

“So I will, Peggie! So I will, my 
little daughter.” 

The curate was retiring discreetly, 
feeling this to be a purely family scene; 
but the door creaked, and General 
Loveday turned suddenly, reached 
him with a single stride, and held him 
like a vice by the shoulder. 

“No, you don’t!” he said. 

“My dear sir!” remonstrated the cu- 
rate. 

The General turned him round to the 
light. 

“Well, you might have chosen a big- 
ger man,” he said to his daugh- 
ter. 

“He’s fully ordained,” she answered 
eagerly. 

“Ordained?—ordained? Kitty’s son 
ordained? I thought he was in the 
army!” 

“So he is, sir,” said a voice in the 
doorway, and all three turned to see 
a tall young man with his eyes fixed 
on Peggie Loveday. 

Peggie turned suddenly shy. 

“This is—Cousin Edward, papa,”’ she 
murmured diffidently—“Edward, this 
is father come back. Isn’t he nice?” 

Then she sat down, looked from one 
to the other, and unfurled her feather 
fan. 

The two men measured one another 
with their eyes. 

“Oh, this is much more like the 
thing,” remarked the General. 

“I should like to explain, sir,” began 
the younger man, and the General stif- 
fened directly. 

“Yes, and I shall be very glad to hear 
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any explanation you may have to of- 
fer.” 

The curate again made a surrepti- 
tious attempt to escape, and had actu- 
ally got the door open, and in another 
moment would have gained freedom 
and been out in the dimly-lit passage, 
had not Peggie Loveday suddenly re- 
marked politely, “Oh, don’t go away 
Mr. Pettiman, without saying good- 
bye! Father, you must thank Mr. 
Pettiman for all his kindness. to 
me!” 

“Yes, by the way, who is Mr. Petti- 
man, and what is his share in to- 
night’s doings?” asked the General, 
turning round abruptly. 

The Reverend Ambrose held with 
both hands to the handle of the door 
and gazed reproachfully at Peggie. 

“My share was decidedly passive,” 
he said. 

“He was an instrument in my 
hands,”’ corroborated Peggie. 

The General looked from one to the 
other; then he turned to Captain 
Adeane, as man to man. 

“Tell me your story straight out,” 
he said shortly. 

Captain Adeane raised his chin and 
squared his shoulders, and looked the 
General in the eyes. 

“Your daughter and I have grown 
up together,” he began. “It has al- 
Ways been an understood thing be- 
tween us. You didn’t write often, sir, 
or you might have learnt; and as to 
Peggie’s letters to you—her aunt. your 
sister-in-law, used always to read them; 
so they were written for her, not for 
you.” 

His eyes left the General’s face for 
a moment, and he glanced at Pegzie. 
The two smiled at one another. 

“Hum!” muttered the General. “I 
might have guessed it. Such awful 
complete letter-writers as I used to re- 
ceive! Such a prim little idiot as I 
thought I was coming home to! And I 
come home to this!” He waved his 
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hand to the blue-and-white Dresden 
china figure sitting there. 

“Then, sir, suddenly Aunt Jane Spen- 
der found out. She had been singular- 
ly obtuse. I had always, of course, in- 
tended to ask you; but I had omitted 
to ask Aunt Jane Spender. When she 
found out she informed us that you 
were coming home on purpose to pre- 
vent it, and that you had—other de- 
signs in view.” 

“A lie,” remarked the General. 

“I suggested—but of course Peggie 
felt—I mean we—” The young man 
hesitated and stammered for the first 
time. 

“I fancy it may have been my fault,” 
put in Peggie, with an air of surprised 
discovery. “He did want to wait and 
have it out with you, papa dear; but of 
course I didn’t know how nice you 
were, and I—I dissuaded him.—Papa és 


particularly pleasant—isn’t he, Ed- 
ward?” 

The General looked gratified. 

“Yes, I see,” he observed to the 


young man; “but even that hardly jus- 
tified this—this—” 

Captain Adeane looked at Peggie for 
a moment, then he strode across the 
room and knelt down by her chair, 
and held a bit of the blue cloak that 
seemed as if it had a hand beneath 
it. 

“Peg, I should have had to confess to 
you some time—I have played a horri- 
ble trick on you!” 

The girl turned very white and kept 
her blue eyes fixedly on her face. The 
General took a step forward and 
clenched the fist that hung at his 
side. 

“It was very stupid—very disrespect- 
ful,” the young soldier went on. “The 
fact is, I was a coward, for you were 
so angry and I feared to lose you. You 
—we—arranged this, you know; but I 
telegraphed to your father—I saw his 
ship was signalled—to come on direct 
to this inn to-night. Then after I had 
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done this, it occurred to me if i could 
prevent your coming at all it would be 
better, so I wrote to tell you the rev- 
erend chap had scarlet-fever.” 

“And hadn’t he?” 

“He’s as fit as a fiddle.” 

“Then you told a—” 


“Yes! And I’d have told a round 
dozen to save you, Peggie, because I 
knew it wasn’t the straight way to set 
about it, even if it were a bit of an ad- 
venture, dear, and a dash to Aunt 
Jane! I thought we might give your 
father a chance first; and, if he were 
net the right sort, that we still would 
have time. I wouldn’t have given you 
up for the telling, little playmate! But 
you had no faith in me, Peggie—and— 
and—there’s nothing against me for 
your father to cut up rough about. 
I’m a very decent chap, and his own 
sister’s son into the bargain.” 

“Then you actually wired to father, 
and spoilt the whole thing!” cried Peg- 
gie, pulling her cloak away from him, 
and standing up, her blue eyes full of 
wrath. “It was utterly mean and 
nasty and horrid of you! I believe you 
asked Aunt Jane too! I’ll never forgive 
you!” 

The young man rose too and stood 
facing her. 

The General gave his prospective son- 
in-law a great clap on the shoulder. 
“So the telegram was from you, was it? 
Carefully-worded dispatch, too! Capi- 
tal soldier you'll make, sir!—afraid of 
nothing save this little minx here! And 
now we are all hungry, and I propose 
we have supper—or breakfast—I ain 
not sure which it is—and drink your 
healths. Bless me! there’s that little 
clergyman escaping again! Come here, 
young man. I don’t quite yet feel clear 
as to you.” 

“Why, I brought him here to marry 
us, papa, as I was told”—icily—“that 
our own family clergyman was suffer- 
ing from scarlet-fever. I thought this” 
—waving her hand to the collapsed Mr. 
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Pettiman—“would be better than none. 
He didn’t want to come. I did not tell 
him till we were driving here. And I 
took him away so early from the ball, 
poor young man! And it was his first 
ball, too!” 

“And my last!” muttered the curate. 
“Emma was perfectly right!’ 

The General deliberately put on his 
eye-glasses and surveyed his daughter. 

“Have you always been allowed to 
have your own way, my dear?” he 
asked her in a voice of awe and dis- 
may. 

“Never! What can have made you 
think of such a thing, papa? Aunt 
Jane has always brought me up most 
strictly.” 


Chambers’s Journal. 


“Well, I shall be very lenient, and 
then, perhaps—” 

“And so shall I!” exclaimed Captain 
Adeane. 

“You! I'll never forgive you, Cousin 
Edward! Never! With your tele- 
grams and your scarlet-fevers! Mean!” 

“But J will, my dear nephew!” said 
the General, turning to him. “You 
have taken a bride out of the window 
that you might have had out of the 
door.—As to you, reverend sir— Why, 
where’s that curate?” 

The Reverend Ambrose Pettiman 
had made good his escape. It was not 
until he and Emma had been married 
for eight years that he told his wife 
the history of his first ball. 

Rosaline Masson. 
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O subtle and secret chaage, that over the world art sped, 
Wafted out of the South on the warm wind’s delicate wing; 
See, my metallic worm uplifts his elated head, 
Crawls in his glassy prison, and throbs with the pulse of 


spring. 


Ay, there is something more than the metrical march of days! 
Life, like a drowsy sleeper, is restless and fain would wake; 
And the shy heart leans and listens to hear what the spring 


‘wind says, 


When the low-hung mist dissolves, and the infinite glories 


break. 


So to my garden I creep, like a truant boy to his game, 
Snatching a heightened joy from duty that waits to be done; 

And a sudden hope is born, and leaps in my heart like flame, 
Watching my springing bulbs, and telling them one by one. 


Hooded and muffled close, they creep, like ghosts, to the day, 
Parting the wind-dried crust, their desolate winter bed, 

And lo, in the shattered urn, so weathered and old and gray, 
A delicate snowdrop pushes, and droops her serious head. 


Arthur Christopher Benson. 
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PORTRAIT FICTION. 


The protest offered by Sir James 
Fergusson in our correspondence col- 
umns against a practice adopted by 
certain writers of historical romance 
at the present day will appeal to all 
gentle readers. He complains that in 
order to spice their works of fiction 
they do not scruple to introduce dis- 
torted and unpleasing fancy portraits 
of personages of whose public and 
private form authentic record exists. 
Against the method of Sir Walter 
Seott, who gave “cleverly fancied 
names to his typical characters,” Sir 
James Fergusson has nothing to say. 
The practice that stirs his resentment 
is that of selecting persons of note in 
their day and then taking unwar- 
rantable liberties with them. Thus in 
the special case which calls forth his 
protest, Lord Kilkerran, a direct an- 
cestor of his own, a man of excellent 
private character and high official po- 
sition who flourished in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, is exhibited iu 
a novel now appearing in Blackwood 
in an “artificial and disgraceful light,” 
for which therm is not the smallest 
foundation in fact—indeed, all the 
available evidence, whether in por- 
traits, letters, his printed works, or 
his public career, shows him to have 
been not an “emeritus roué with the 
roving bloodshot eyes of a fast liver 
and a cruelly cynical knowledge of 
the world,” but a “well-bred, high- 
minded gent!eman.” 

We sympathize fully with Sir James 
Fergusson’s very natural and credita- 
ble indignation. One does not expect 
a writer of romance to sift his materi- 
als with the scrupulous conscientious- 
ness of the scientific historian, but at 
best he is guilty of culpable careless- 
ness in distorting the lineaments and 
traducing the character of a person- 


age whose record is clean and even 
honorable. The fact that certain eccen- 
tric historians devote themselves to the 
task of whitewashing the villains and 
anti-heroines of history—a few years 
ago a eulogy of Jezebel appeared in 
one of our magazines—is no reason 
why writers of fiction should invert 
the process and blacken the reputation 
of worthies. The offence is all the 
greater because the public, who know 
nothing of these minor historical per- 
sonages, have no means of checking 
the accuracy of the portrait. The noy- 
elist cannot venture to traduce or car- 
icature any prominent or illustrious 
historical figure about whom there is 
a general consensus of opinion, be- 
cause by so doing he would at once lay 
himself open to correction. With the 
minor characters of past generations 
he is on safer ground, because ninety- 
nine out of every hundred of his read- 
ers are unable to compare the fancy 
portrait with the original. So it will 
doubtless be urged in extenuation of 
his offence—What does it matter, 
when the ninety-nine regard the per- 
sonage as wholly imaginary, if the 
family pride of the hundredth is 
wounded by an unflattering presenta- 
tion of his ancestor? It is difficult to 
believe that any novelist, having been 
allowed access to family archives, 
would abuse the privilege by supple- 
menting documentary evidence with 
invented additions, calculated to bring 
real personages into disrepute; yet Sir 
James Fergusson does not hesitate to 
bring this charge against a_ well- 
known writer. If the accusation can 
be sustained, which we cannot be- 
lieve, holding that in the alleged case 
there must have been some error or 
misunderstanding, it only furnishes 
fresh proof of the invincible xsthetic 
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attraction of moral obliquity to the 
writer of fiction. Only the greatest 
writers can invest goodness with at- 
traction, or relieve simple worth from 
the suspicion of mawkishness. The in- 
finite variety of wickedness appeals ir- 
resistibly to authors who are at all 
hazards concerned to give their read- 
ers a new thrill. In novels of contem- 
porary life and manners the beaugr 
réles are now commonly assigned to 
the coruscating cad, and the Colonel 
Newcomes are boycotted, much as the 
Athenians ostracized Aristides. If Sir 
James Fergusson were more in tune 
with the trend of modern fiction he 
would regard the vilification of his 
ancestor in the light of a high artistic 
compliment. For what Mr. Dooley 
says of the American stage is applica 
ble to a great deal of English fiction. 
“In th’ plays nowadays,” remarks the 
philosopher of the Archy Road, “th’ 
hero is more iv a villain thin th’ villain 
himself. .... To be a hero ye’ve first 
got to be an Englishman, an’ as if that 
wasn’t bad enough, ye’ve got to have 
committed as many crimes as th’ late 
H. H. Holmes..... Ye marry a 
woman who swears an’ dhrinks an’ 
bets on th’ races, an’ ye quarrel with 
her. Th’ r-rest iv th’ play is made upiv 
hard cracks be all th’ char-ackters at 
each other’s morals. This is called 
repartee be th’ learned, an’ Hogan. In 
Ar-rechy R-road ‘tis called disorderly 
conduct. They’se another play on 
where a man r-runs off with a woman 
that’s no betther thin she ought to be. 
He bates her an’ she marries a bur- 
glar. Another wan is about a lady 
that ates dinner with a German. He 
bites her an’ she hits him with a cab- 
bage.” 

But to revert to the unwarrantable 
liberties taken with historical person- 
ages whose descendants are still to the 
fore. We fear that those who object 
to the practice will have to wait for 
the swing of the pendulum. Virtue 
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will not always be unfashionable, and 
if the yellow man is to conquer in the 
long run, the importation of the Chi- 
nese cult of ancestor worship will ef- 
fectually put an end to the practice of 
which Sir James Fergusson com- 
plains. 

For the present we are glad to give 
currency to his _ protest, though 
we feel sceptical as to its producing 
the desired effect. The only logical 
remedy would be to pass a retrospec- 
tive Statute of Limitations fixing a 
date anterior to which anybody's an- 
cestors should be available for oblo 
quy, and this, we are afraid, is even 
beyond the powers of the Society of 
Authors. Sir James Fergusson may 
take some slight consolation, more- 
over, from the fact that it is only an 
ancestor who lived one hundred and 
forty years ago who is held up to 
reprobation, and not himself. For no 
one who, from choice or necessity, 
makes a study of contemporary {fic- 
tion can fail to notice the increased 
reliance of modern novelists on direct 
portraiture, or to discern in the spread 
of this practice a symptom of ex- 
haustion and degeneracy. Optimistic 
critics will probably retort that as the 
“output” of novels is immeasurably 


greater than it was fifty years ago, 
portrait fiction has correspondingly in- 
creased; in other words, that the pro- 
portion remains constant. We doubt 
the accuracy of this explanation. On 
the contrary, we are inclined to be- 
lieve that not only is the number of 
characters drawn from the quick pro- 
portionately larger than in the fiction 
of twenty or even ten years ago, but 
that less trouble is taken to throw the 
public off the scent, or to invent vari- 
ations on the original theme. We 
shall be told, of course, that portrait 
fiction is as old as Fielding, that 
Dickens spared neither his father nor 
his friends, that Thackeray drew the 
Marquis of Steyne from the life, and 
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ihat Lord Beaconsfield’s personages 
were all glorifications or caricatures 
of characters well known in London 
society. That is all true in a sense, 
but one has only to compare the meth- 
ods adopted by these writers with 
those of the present day to realize the 
extent of the deterioration. Subtract 
from the sum total of Dickens’s dra- 
matis persone all those admittedly 
plagiarized from real life, and what a 
wealth of masterly and original char- 
acters still remains. The same holds 
good with Thackeray, who, when he 
was indebted to contemporary life, 
recreated the originals in the crucible 
of his imagination. Even Lord Bea- 
consfield’s novels, though to a certain 
extent they fall under the category of 
the roman @ clef, are free from the 
charge of servile imitation. If he sat- 
irized or idealized real people, he was 
at least. at pains to invent incidents 
and dialogue. His books were not 
mere transcripts from life. They 
owed their success to something more 
than a good memory supplemented by 
a careful study of the society news- 
papers. Modern portrait fiction, on 
the other hand, is suggestive of the 
photograph, the phonograph, and the 
kinetoscope. Its exponents are not 
rhe Spectator. 


The German Army in China. 


content with letting the readers guess 
that—to take a hypothetical case-— 
Sir Milford Wilner is intended for Sir 
Alfred Milner, but they will supple- 
ment a transparent alias by,anthropo- 
metric details minute enough to satisfy 
a Bertillon, a record of antecedents 
borrowed from every available book 
of reference, and extracts from every 
authorized or unauthorized interview 
that has appeared in print. Setting 
aside the ethics of such a mode of pro- 
cedure, it violates one of the essential 
canons of art. It is a cheap, easy, and 
mechanical substitute for imagination, 
and as such must inevitably commend 
itself to authors who are impelled to 
write novels, not by the imperative 
stimulus of the creative instinct, but 
by the desire to manufacture a mar- 
ketable commodity with the least ex- 
penditure of time and trouble. We 
ean think of no juster condemna- 
tion of works of this type than 
that passed by Warburton on “The 
New Atlantis,” an eighteenth-century 
novel. “It was,” he said—we quote 
from memory—‘‘a book full of Court 
and party scandal, written in a loose 
effeminacy of style, and appealing to 
the debauched taste of the better vul- 
gar.” 





THE GERMAN ARMY IN CHINA.* 


[A letter from a German officer of 
high rank, dated at Tien-tsin, translat- 
ed from the Kélnische Zeitung.] 


It certainly cannot be denied that 
«mong the great number of volunteers 
who have been sent hither, here and 
there a black sheep is to be 
found, who has been guilty of cruel- 


*Trunslated for The Living Age. 


ty and unjustifiable murder of a 
Chinaman. That will happen in all 
wars, and among all warlike people. 
But one thing is certain; that wher- 
ever such atrocities have been com- 
mitted by German troops, they have 
been prosecuted and punished with 
the greatest dilligence. If any man 
shoot a peaceable Chinese without 
cause, he may be sure that he will be 
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punished by our court martials as a 
common murderer. From the com- 
mander-in-chief down to the captain, 
the greatest diligence has been shown 
in preventing such atrocities and in 
maintaining our old and strict disci- 
pline. And I can confidently state 
that in this respect our troops in 
Eastern Asia need not fear comparison 
with the troops of any of the allies. 
When our first German troops, the 
two marine battalions under Major 
Gen. Hopfner, landed in the middle of 
August on the shore at Taku, they 
found already that the whole district 
as far as Tongku and Peking was a 
complete wilderness. All cities and 
villages had been destroyed, the peo- 
ple had been driven away, the grain 
was perishing in the fields. But while 
it is certain that the German troops 
took no part in the destruction, I must 
state that the international army of 
deliverance which was obliged to 
march with the utmost diligence to 
Peking in order to save the diplomatic 
corps, met with the greatest difficul- 
ties. The troops numbered from 
twenty to twenty-five thousand men, 
while around them the land was filled 
with at least one hundred thousand 
Chinese soldiers. It was determined 
that only a part of these soldiers, who 
were Boxers, should be left in the rear 
of the little army of deliverance. To 
watch them and keep them in submis- 
sion, would have required thousands 
of soldiers. These, however, could 
not be spared from the army of de- 
liverance and left behind. Had they 
been, the deliverance of the diplomats 
in Peking would have been postponed a 
second time, and this time forever. It 
was therefore a _ military necessity 
which compelled the leaders of the 
international army to adopt radical 
and severe measures. Moreover, our 
troops had been compelled to solve a 
problem which was very like that 
which we had to deal with in the con- 
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test with the Franc tireurs in the sec 
ond part of the Franco-Prussian war. 
In China, as at that time in France, 
our troops were surrounded with ene- 
mies, who suddenly sprang up, fired at 
them, and as suddenly disappeared. 
shortly after to emerge from their am- 
bush as apparently peaceful and 
harmless inhabitants, without any 
weapons. 

These Boxers, whose cruelty and 
cunning eannot be exaggerated, were 
so much the more dangerous because, 
being separated from their organiza- 
tion, they had really become bands of 
robbers, who made the whole province 
of Tschili unsafe. Regular soldiers 
who had been driven out of the forts 
at PReitang and Shanhai-kwan, and 
seattered detachments who had been 
in garrisons on the Chinese wall, and 
were now endeavoring to escape to 
the South, were also scattered through 
the country. It was our duty to re- 
establish order in the province of 
Tschili. By the command of Field 
Marshal Count Waldersee the intelli- 
gence was spread through the coun- 
try that we would protect the country 
from violence of the Boxers and rob- 
bers, and that any one who would give 
assistance to the latter should be pun- 
ished. In consequence of this many 
came in search of German garrisons 
or letters of protection, and we can 
to-day assert with certainty that 
among the peaceful people more and 
more the conviction was spreading 
that we Germans were able and 
meant to protect them. It was there- 
fore especially necessary that every 
armed person and every act of treach- 
ery should be punished with greatest 
severity. People taken with arms in 
their hands were summarily dealt 
with. Places which had been guilty 
of the murder of Christians were 
dealt with according to the rules of 
war. Villages whose inhabitants took 
part in the fight were burned down. 
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Many of our soldiers came here with 
I may say, the most absurd fancies; 
they had hheard so much at home of 
the dangers of the long sea journey, 
of the cruelty of the Chinese people, 
of the difficulty of getting about in the 
country, and its destitution of all- 
means of support, that they took part 
in the expedition as a very strange 
adventure. Fortunately for all, few 
of these gloomy predictions were ful- 
filled. But all the more, many sol- 
diers who came over with these fan- 
cies found the routine of life in China 
quite insipid, and it is natural that 
this feeling led many soldiers to write 
to their friends and relations at home 
as if they had been acting the part of 
desperadoes who had encountered. the 
most frightful dangers, and knew how 
on their part to cause terror in re- 
turn. 

After we landed this notion showed 
itself in many ways. It is incredible 
how many shots were fired at night in 
the camps. Every’ sentry believed 
that he saw Boxers moving about 
in the darkness, and that he 
was threatened by them, = and 
fired on the least suspicion. The com- 
manding officer of the East Asiatic 
corps, Lieutenant General Von Lessel, 
several weeks ago was obliged by the 
report of such excessive shooting at 
the outposts, to give a strict command 
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that the sentries at the inner post 
should be stationed with unloaded 
weapons. This command has sensibly 
diminished the number of mishaps, 
and put a stop to this hasty shooting. 
But while this command shows how 
strictly our commanders endeavored 
to prevent any unnecessary hardship 
in carrying on the war, it must not be 
forgotten at home that it is the first 
duty of every soldier to protect the 
lives of himself and his comrades 
against every attack. Our soldiers 
have shown distinctly what excellent 
military material there is in them,— 
as their courage, their strict disci- 
pline and incredible patience and for- 
bearance in enduring the greatest 
hardships for an unexpected period of 
time have come to be known. We 
have every reason to be satisfied with 
our soldiers. They have not been sur- 
passed by the troops of any other na- 
tion. There are malefactors in every 
army, but in none were they punished 
so severely and so diligently as in 
ours. All possible pains have been 
taken that the German people should 
have reason to rely absolutely upon 
their sons who are stationed here. No 
one should be led by exaggerated or 
untruthful accusations to lose confi- 
dence in the manliness and knightli- 
ness of our soldiers in China. 











SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


To Pinehurst, N. C., Camden, S. C., 
and All Florida Points 


The FLORIDA AND METROPOLITAN 
LIMITED and FLORIDA AND ATLANTA 
FAST MAIL are the finest and fastest trains 
operating between New York and the famous 
health resorts of the Carolinas and Florida. 

PINEHURST, N. C., is amodel New Eng- 
land town, nestled among the pine-clad sand 
hills of the Old North State, and only eigh- 
teen hours from New York, via SEABOARD 
AIR LINE RAILWAY. It is one of the 
healtiest and most enjoyable winter resorts 
in America, with the finest and most palatial 
hotels and best eighteen-hole golf links in the 
south. Through sleeping cars from Wash- 
ington, D. C. Passengers from the north 
thereof can take through car by passing from 
New York sleeper to Washington and Pine- 
hurst sleeping car at Washington. 

CAMDEN, 5S. C., is one of the nearest re- 
sorts for northern tourists where they are 
secure from the cold climate of northern win- 
ters. Besides its fame as a healthful and at- 
tractive winter resort, the historic interests 
connected with the town and locality are 
most quaint and interesting. 

THE HEALTH AND PLEASURE RE- 
SORTS OF FLORIDA are too well known 
to need more than a passing allusion. There 
you find the most luxurious hotels and most 
attractive and popular winter resorts in 
America. 

The SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 
is positively the shortest and quickest route 
operating solid vestibuled limited trains, with 
Pullman’s latest improved service, including 
dining, observation and Pullman compart- 
ment cars between New York and Florida. 

For information and tickets call on or ad- 
dress Chas. L. Longsdorf, New England 
Passenger Agent, 306 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.; J. C. Horton, Eastern Pass- 
enger Agent, 1206 Broadway, New York; W. 
M. McConnell, General Agent, 1434 New 
York Avenue, Washington, D. C., or R. E. 
L. Bunch, General Passenger Agent, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 





A Conservative Investor 
Who is bothered to know how to place his money to 
ulvantage, so that it will be safe and yet produce a 
good income, will be interested in the proposition of 
the NO RUB MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
of Boston, Mass. This Company, which manufactures 
widely advertised NO RUB SILVER POLISH, 
just been incorporated with a capital of $500,000, 
intention being to develop the property, which has 
therto not had adequate facilities for supplying the 

ind created by the excellence of the article. 

A full illustrated prospectus will show you how an 
investment of $20.00 or $200.00 will let you in on the 
ground floor of this enterprise. Address, The Union 
Trust Company, 243 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





Grand Central Station 
New York 


The president of one of the great 
universities of New York says of it: 

**Permit me to congratulate the com- 
pany upon the marvellous transforma- 
tion of Grand Central Station. _ I did 
not suppose there was any wand that 
had sufficient magic to bring out of the 
old station anything of such perfect 
adaptibility and beauty. 

This new palace, located in the very 
heart of the metropolis, is the New York 
terminal station of all the 


New York Centra] Lines 


No wonder so many travel by this 
route. These lines comprise the New 
York Central, Boston & Albany, Mich- 
igan Central, Lake Shore, Big Four, 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie and Lake Erie 
& Western Railways. 








A copy of the 40-page Illustrated Catalogue 
of the “Four-Track Series," New York Cen. 
tral’s books of travel and education, will be 
sent free, postpaid, to any address on receipt 
of a postage stamp, by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, New York Central 
Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York, 

















TWENTY MILLIONS IN GOLD 
FROM ALASKA DURING THE YEAR 1900 


Five millions of this came from the 
Nome 


estimate the output from the Nome dis- 


district. Government officials 
trict will be doubled the coming season. 
The Bluestone, Kougarok and Pilgrim 
rich. 
Port 


which 


Rivers have been found very 


There is hardly a creek from 
Norton 


Clarence to Sound in 


the precious metal is not found, and 


hundreds of creeks unprospected. <A 
rich strike has been made on _ the 
Yellow River, a tributary of the Kusk- 
okwim. 

For full information regarding routes, 
steamship accomodations and rates to 
all points in Alaska, address C. N. 
Souther, General Agent, passenger de- 
partment, C. M. & St. P. Railway, 95 


Adams street, Chicago. 





North America 280,000 
South America 59 
curepe 
Australia 
Africa 
Asia 


Teaching Over 
280,000 Students By Mall 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS, SCRANTON, Pa., is the largest educa- 
tional institution in the world. It has students 
in every civilized country. Its enormous growt 
since beginning in 1691, is the result of its suc- 
cessful method of teaching technical subjects us) } . — 
bymail. The International method of helping “Classify and preserve literary notes, newspaper 

oung people to support themselves while ha clippings, magazine articles, fllustratio 
earning to become mechanical or electrical \ 
engineers or architects is explained in our ‘ 
latest circular entitled wordin the dictionary. 
fs book-shelf, table or desk. t 
Salaried Positions for Learners imperial volumes. Attractive appearance. Ex- 
tremely useful. Low ia price. Indispensable. 
Mechanical, Electrical, Steam and Civil En- Naya Send for illustrated circular. Agents wanted. 
Aveniosures Drawing; Chem- The Educational Specialty Co., 
raphy; Teaching; Stenography; y 99 Jefferson Ave. Detroit. Mich. 
i. ng; English Branches. When writing " - 
state subject in which interested. 
International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 552, Scranton, Pa, 
Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000. 
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* PAN-AMERICAN: 


——77 —— 
KSisrat vy Bonlerard aud 634 St, New York City 
S I\\S Furnished in a Beautiful and Homelike Manner. 
PN LEO | is Ten irate Pepsial Meats 
COMBINES EUROPEAN PLAN 
CHaintess CUSHION FRAME $1.50 per day and upward. 


a BRAKE with : 
Hus(aste SUCCESS EXCLUSIVE, MODERN, FIREPROOF.—Splendid 
: Location. Very Accessible. Perfect Cuisine. Effi-- 
The GEORGE N. PIERCE CO. cient Service. An Extensive LIBRARY of Choice 
pe ae a ee Literature has just been added. 
: . wheal este: Orchestral Concerts every evening. 
@@ Take Boulevard cars at Grand Central Depotand 
reach Hotel Empire in seven minutes. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Proprietor. 








Em ers on Pi an 9 For more than half a century have been used in thou- 

s ones of ry egy nme piano for substantial 
- people —A first-class, high-grade instrument, sold 
at a fair price, on easy terms — Musical excellence and beauty of cme 1901 even better than 











